


AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUP LIVING 
Anna P. Coopwood 


A study conducted by the speech therapist of 
Jackson School revealed some outstanding facts re- 
garding the children of this school district. One 
of the most interesting facts from this study was 
that eighty-five percent of the children of the 
school who had speech difficulties were those who 
had undergone unusual experiences. The experi- 
ences included those in which the children them- 
selves suffered injuries from fire; injuries suffered 
from being hit by automobiles; seeing their parents 
murdered or seriously injured in brawls both in the 
home and community; injuries suffered from falls, 
such as falls from second story windows; and sex 
experiences early in life brought on through sodomy 
and congested living. 

The writer, a physical education teacher at Jack- 
son School, noted that these children with speech 
difficulties also exhibited poor motor skill especi- 
ally in coordination. This lack of coordination was 
shown in their inability to do such simple skills 
as skipping, galloping, sliding, hopping and skipping 
while jumping rope. 

Wednesday of each week was set aside for the 
experiment. Working with the children of grades 
4-B, 4-A, 5-A and 6-B (a total of fifty girls and 
seventy-one boys) for periods of fifty minutes, the 
writer found this no small task. The children of 
this school excel in gymnastics and were somewhat 
reluctant to have the physical education teacher 
offer them a program of a different nature for one 
of their activity periods. 

After some discussion with the children, the 
writer revealed to the groups that the principal 
was desirous of obtaining their aid in reducing the 
appalling number of accidents in the home and 
the community. The children became increasingly 
interested in the program when an article from the 
Board of Education of New York was read, thus: 

1“Last year approximately 200 men, women and 
children died as a result of accidents, and more than 

329,000 were injured for similar reasons in New 

York City homes. These accidents did not have to 


happen. They were caused by carelessness, thought- 
lessness and indifference.” 


The school was made the focus of attention as 
our first project. , 

In each group, a secretary was chosen whose 
responsibility it was to record the facts related by 
the members of the group in the discussion periods 
and on our excursions. To ‘save. time, the writer 
gave each secretary a form on which he could 
record the information received. 

The first project conducted was that of having 


1 William Jansen, “Are You Safe At Home,” Safety 
Bureau of the Police Department and the Greater New 
York Safety Council, Inc., 1949. 
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each group explore the schoolyard itself, especially 
the places where accidents were most likely to 
take place. This project included observation of 
the jungle-gym, the kickball area, the barbed-wire 
fence dividing the Jackson School grounds from the 
parochial school grounds, and the iron fences sep- 
arating the school ground from the neighboring 
alley.’ 

A survey of the members of the groups partici- 
pating in this project of exploring the schoolyard 
revealed that the largest percentage of accidents 
happened to the boys who were injured while 
climbing on the fences after school hours. 


The second project undertaken by each group 
was that of exploring the block in which the school 
is located. In addition to the secretary, a front 
leader and a rear leader were chosen to accompany 
the group on its first trip into the community. The 
same form as used by the secretary on our trip 
through the schoolyard was again used. Injuries 
received by members of the group as well as acci- 
dents witnessed by them were recorded. 

The findings from this trip into the block sur- 
rounding Jackson School were predominantly acci- 
dents in which children collided with automobiles 
while on skates, bicycles, or skatemobiles. It was 
interesting to note that only a few of the members 
of these groups had experienced these injuries but 
had witnessed them. 

The third project was an exploration of the alley 
which runs behind the schoolyard itself. The 
schoolyard is separated from this alley by a wall 
which is approximately thirty feet high with iron 
spiked fencing. Below the schoolyard on the oppo- 
site side of the alley are rows of tenement buildings. 
The back yards of these tenement buildings house 
many of the small coal and wood businesses found 
in the Jackson School district. 

The children of the groups explored this alley, 
discussing with the people who lived here, their 
businesses, and their pets. As they entered the 
alley from Cutter Street, a business concern located 
there was noticed. Several children peeped into 
the window of the concern and asked, “What are 
they making in there, Mrs. Coopwood?” 

The writer did not know what was made by this 
concern and suggested that the children ask a 
woman who was sitting in her window across from 
the concern. When asked what was made there, 
the woman answered, “Lawd, as long as I’ve been 
living here I never thought about asking what they 
made in there. I sure don’t know.” 


Mrs. Coopwood is a physical education teacher at 
Jackson Elementary School, Cincinnati. 
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As we proceeded on our trip through the alley, 
many parents spoke to us from their windows. 


We stopped to speak to one of the men working 
in the wood yard. He asked, “Well, what are you 
doing down here with all of those children?” 


The writer explained that we came as friends to 
see them and were desirous of becoming more 
friendly with them. (This was a spot at which the 
children delighted in dropping bricks from the 
schoolyard above on the men who worked in the 
alley below.) This gentleman seemed quite pleased 
to have visitors and asked that we come more often. 


Closer to the school grounds but still in the alley 
was the woman who owned the vacant lot adjoining 
the school grounds and her tenement building. 
Upon seeing the group, this woman remarked, 
“Lady, are all these your bad boys? They’re a 
bad bunch of boys. Look at my windows”. 


The writer immediately answered, “Oh, good 
friend, that is why we have come to visit you. We 
have heard about some of our boys’ pranks and 
destruction of property but we hope you will not 
have this trouble anymore. We want to be your 
friends.” After some discussion with this woman, 
there was a change in her attitude toward the 
children as was noted in her friendly goodby to 
the group. 


The barking of a vicious dog attracted the atten- 
tion of many of the children who immediately ran 
to the fence where he was. Many of these children 
had teased this particular dog on other occasions. 
While the dog’s master attempted to quiet the dog, 
the writer called the children for a discussion of 
this matter on the spot. 

“Ts this the reason that we have come into the 
alley?”, the writer asked. 

One child answered, ‘“We came to make friends.” 


“Do you think teasing the dog is a way of being 
friendly?”, the writer questioned. 

The answer of “no” was followed by the children 
relating many facts that they had learned about 
the dog which included the keen sense of smell 
possessed by the dog, his sensitivity to sounds, and 
the resentment that dogs have to teasing. This 
discussion revealed that few children of the group 
had pets of their own in their homes. 

Although below average in their academic 
achievement, the pupils of Grade 6-B were excep- 
tional in social maturity and skill in group living. 
This group employed the technique of the socio- 
drama frequently and effectively in discussing and 
making apparent the problems that confronted 
them often. Therefore, sociodramas presenting such 
situations as fighting and quarreling in the home, 
school, and community; sociodramas presenting 
situations depicting persons disobeying safety rules 


and sociodramas showing the need for good man- 
ners were executed by the children of Grade 6-B. 

Upon special request of the principal that this 
group be given the opportunity to attempt to work 
on the problems of which they had become aware 
through their discussions, a smaller group was 
elected to do so. An interesting thing is that a 
group of six boys and two girls were chosen by 
the larger group to form the nucleus of the “Live 
Squad”. (This smaller group took on the name 
of the “Live Squad” because they said that they 
wanted to keep people alive). 


Immediately the “Live Squad” began to operate. 
During their recess periods, on their holidays, and 
after school hours, this small group would gather 
in their homes, at the writer’s home, or on the 
school grounds to make plans. From this group 
came a planned calendar of activities which in- 
cluded having experts come to the school from 
a variety of social agencies. A mobile unit of 
miniature houses showing the latest in fire pre- 
vention; a demonstration in which the boys brought 
their bicycles to the school for instruction in the 
proper way: to ride and signal; a lecture by a 
representative of the Better Housing League on 
rat control and many other unusual experiences 
were made available to the school by the “Live 
Squad.” 

A most revealing survey was conducted by the 
“Live Squad” as an aftermath of their discussions. 
Stemming from a question posed by the principal 
as to what things were done by children that were 
most disturbing in the classroom, the “Live Squad” 
compiled a list of questions which included the 
following: 


1. Have you ever placed thumbtacks in the 
. seats of others? 


2. Has anyone ever placed a thumbtack in your 
seat? 


3. Have you ever broken school windows? 


4. Have you thrown matches with pins in them 
at other children? 


5. Have you commanded anyone to bring money 
to you? 

6. Have you saved fights until the closing day 
of school? 


7. Do you pick fights or fight because someone 
did one of the above things to you? 


8. Do you want anything listed above to take 
place at Jackson School? 


Although many children admitted having com- 
mitted various misdemeanors or having had them 
committed against them, not one child answered 
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that he wanted these things to take place at 
Jackson School. 


The “Live Squad” was efficient in conducting 
the Halloween Parade for the entire school. They 
made plans for revisiting the neighbors so as to 
make those yards more attractive with flowers and 
plants that they wished to place there. They were 
indeed active in planning and conducting a variety 
of programs throughout the school which would 
enable all “to keep alive.” 

The children with speech difficulties accompanied 
by deficiencies in motor skills are more accident 
prone. The writer feels that these children undergo 
great emotional stress which is exhibited in such be- 
havior as stuttering, stammering, and lack of coor- 
dination. Because of an awareness on the part of 
the writer to the close tieup between the emotional 
and the physical nature of the child who comes to 
the Physican Education class with deficiencies in 
the various motor skills, it is felt that a most sym- 
pathetic attitude must be taken. In order to really 
help such a child to attain the desired goals, one 
must be patient when the child fails to perform 
simple skills realizing that the acquisition of the 
simplest skills will require the factor of time. 


The survey of accidents which take place on the 
school grounds during school hours were negligible. 
However, the accidents suffered on the school 
grounds during after-school hours shows the tre- 
mendous need for supervised play and an increased 
number of playground facilities. The recreational 
facilities are extremely meagre in the Jackson 
School area which accounts in great measure for 
the concentration of children on the school grounds 
in after-school hours. The writer feels that some 
provisions should be made for supervised activities 
which would more adequately serve the needs of the 
children in leisure time activities. 


The trip into the neighborhood in which it was 
revealed that accidents to the children were pre- 
dominately those where bicyclists, skaters, and 
skatemobile riders collided with motor vehicles at 
intersections, the writer feels that this is due to 
the congested living and meagre play space pro- 
vided for the children of this area. Without any 
play space in or near the homes, the school grounds 
provide the only outlet for bicycling, skating, etc., 
free from traffic hazards. The writer feels that the 
only solution to this problem will be in the provi- 
sion of more play space for the children during the 
entire year. 

Due to the overcrowded conditions in the tene- 
ment dwellings located throughout the Jackson 
School district, it is impossible for the children to 
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have experiences in caring for, feeding, and prop- 
erly housing pets. This, the writer feels, robs the 
child of the sense of belonging, ownership, under- 
standing, love and care for many things which 
could have been fostered had he owned a pet. This 
in turn affects the character building qualities so 
necessary for developing citizens from meagre en- 
vironments. 


It was found throughgut the entire experiment 
that in the groups from grades four, five, and six, 
the children became increasingly freer in relating 
experiences about themselves, their families, and 
their friends some of which were acceptable and 
others of questionable natures. The experience of 
looking at themselves objectively and discussing 
their problems, thoughts, or desires collectively, 
made for a willingness on the part of these children 
to ask for aid in solving their problems or in coping 
with undesirable habits. The writer feels that the 
worth of this program lies in its therapeutic value 
which makes it a real “experiment in group living.” 





Sports Not a Business 


Cut out football gate receipts, as has been sug- 
gested to keep college sports from getting out of 
hand, and you might think you’d have to close up 
shop. But a review of the Hopkins Plan shows that 
Johns Hopkins University hasn’t charged for any 
sports contest in fifteen years. It takes no guar- 
antees nor percentage of receipts when it travels 
and gives none. Yet it will have varsity and fresh- 
men teams in eleven intercollegiate sports this year. 
For how much? Fifty thousand dollars. 


Johns Hopkins University budgets the fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the athletic department the same 
as for any other division. That covers everything, 
including coaching salaries—five for all. sports— 
and an athletic director. Besides the intercollegiate 
teams every student is required to take a year’s 
physical education to graduate, and there’s an 
intramural program of sports. 


The urge to make more money from football may 
come from the desire to pay for other sports. When 
football has a bad year at the gate you'll notice 
the first thing cut out is other sports. That’s why 
you’re bound to get away from certain standards 
when you have to make money at the gate. The 
Hopkins Plan runs sports as an education instead 
of a business. 

—New York Times. 











THE NEW METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 
H. F. Kilander 


The American National Red Cross, together with 
many other organizations, has adopted the back 
pressure—arm lift (Holger Nielsen) method of 
manual artificial respiration in preference to the 
prone pressure (Schafer) method. The latter 
method has been the standard one in this country 
for many years. It was officially adopted by the 
Red Cross in 1927. 

Before World War II observations by a number 
of investigators cast doubt upon the belief that 
the prone pressure method was of superior effective- 
ness. Then during and soon after World War II, 
important contributions to knowledge of respiratory 
physiology and of the asphyxial process were made 
by investigators working under grants from the 
armed forces, particularly the Air Force. This work 
gave further evidence that a change from the 
prone pressure method should be made. In 1947 the 
American Red Cross requested the Council of Phys- 
ical Medicine of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to review the problem. A committee of the 
Council reported that the prone pressure method 
appeared to be inferior to certain other methods 
but recommended that further study be made before 
adopting a different method. Accordingly, the Red 
Cross made grants during 1948 and 1949 to evalu- 
ate various methods of artificial respiration. 

A growing mass of evidence resulting from work 
of research consultants has indicated that several 
methods of approximately equal merit in meet- 
ing physiological needs are superior to the prone 
pressure method and that among them the back 
pressure—arm lift method best meets the require- 
ments for general public use. 





Fig. 1 
Place hands 









Fig. 2 
Press on 





A large share of the work specifically comparing 
methods has been done in very recent years. 
Studies of air exchange induced by artificial res- 
piration have been made upon (1) experimental 
animals, (2) volunteers holding their breath, (3) 
cadavers, (4) sick or injured people who have 
stopped breathing, and (5) people who have been 
given barbiturate with curare, or other anesthet- 
ics, to stop breathing completely. Studies of other 
aspects of respiratory mechanics and physiology, 
blood and circulation, and tissue changes have been 
made. Thus an extensive literature has been com- 
piled since the prone pressure method was orig- 
inally adopted. 

The military services also have been pursuing the 
problem of respiration and asphyxia. Approximately 
two years ago the Army Medical Corps had to con- 
sider the problem of giving artificial respiration 
to a large number of people in the event of war- 
fare when poison or nerve gas might be used. 

To obtain scientific evidence on the comparative 
effectiveness of several methods, the Scientific 
Director of the Chemical Laboratories, Army 
Chemical Center, Maryland, was requested to or- 
ganize concerted research on the problem and rec- 
ommend the best possible method of artificial res- 
piration. Research teams were organized and 
study was made of the amount of air exchange 


induced by various methods of artificial respira- 


f Dr. Kilander, on leave from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is serving as Assistant Director, First Aid Service, 
American National Red Cross. 
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tion, the ease of learning various methods, and the 
ease of teaching various methods. 

The results of this extensive research showed 
that the prone pressure method was least effective 
in the amount of air exchanged. The back pres- 
sure—arm lift method, the hip lift method, and 
the Silvester method produced greater exchanges 
of air. Basically, the tests showed that the prone 
pressure method, being a one-phase maneuver on 
the part of the operator, actively compresses the 
chest but does not actively expand it. Thus the 
victim is aided only by active expiration. The two- 
phase methods, where the operator actively expands 
the chest as well as compresses it, give much more 
ventilation and produce active inspiration as well 
as active expiration. 

The research furthermore showed that the hip 
lift—back pressure and the hip roll-back pressure 
methods are difficult to perform and cannot be 
done at all by some persons on a heavy subject. 
They also induce fatigue quicker than the back 
pressure—arm lift method. Also, it was found that 
the Silvester method (in which the victim is placed 
on his back) was not satisfactory for teaching the 
general public because of the difficulty of keeping 
the air passages clear. 

While it was generally agreed that the prone 
pressure method was easiest of all to perform and 
teach, researchers found that the back pressure— 
arm lift method also was an easy method and that 
a child or frail person could administer it on a 
heavy person. This method has been taught and 
used for many years in Europe, especially in Den-. 
mark and Norway. Reports from the Red Cross 
societies of these nations state that there have been 
no injuries during practice or actual resuscitation 
efforts. 





Fig. 3 
Grasp arms 
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Fig. 4 
Lift arms 


To perform the new method, the victim is placed 
on his stomach with arms folded under his head 
and cheek resting on his crossed hands. The op- 
erator kneels on one or both knees at the victim’s 
head. He places his hands on the victim’s back 
so that the thumbs just touch and the heels of 
the hands are just below a line running between 
the arm pits. Keeping the elbows straight, he rocks 
slowly forward until his arms are approximately 
vertical. Then he rocks backward slowly, sliding 
his hands to the victim’s arms just above the 
elbows. He continues to rock backward, raising the 
arms until resistance and tension are felt at the 
victim’s shoulders. Then he drops the arms. The 
cycle is repeated about 12 times per minute. 

It is obvious that no changeover to the new © 
method can be accomplished immediately because 
of the time needed to train instructors and oper- 
ators in the new method. The prone pressure 
method has been employed effectively in the past 
and has saved many lives Those trained in it 
are strongly advised to continue its use until they 
have received training in the new method. How- 
ever, it is recommended that the many readers of 
this article who are now engaged in teaching 
artificial respiration learn the new method as soon 
as possible. 

In view of the evidence gathered through the 
years, and the fact that miltary consultants had 
recommended the armed forces adopt the back 
pressure—arm lift method in June, 1951, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, in cooperation with Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency, requested 
the Division of Medical Sciences of the National 
Research Council to call a conference of agencies 
interested in the problem of artificial respiration. 
Prior to the meeting, the American Red Cross on 
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September 7 held a preliminary meeting of repre- 
sentatives of organizations which have included 
Red Cross First Aid or Water Safety programs in 
the training of their employees or membership. 
This meeting was held to apprise cooperating agen- 
cies of the situation as it existed and to discuss 
procedures in working out the matter as it affected 
all organizations. 


At the National Research Council meeting, held 
on October 1, 1951, researchers and consultants 
presented their findings and agency representatives 
had an opportunity to review thoroughly the re- 
sults of the research. 


As a result of this conference it was recommended 
that the method generally preferred is the back 
pressure—arm lift method originally described by 
Holger Nielsen, of Denmark, and that other meth- 
ods acceptable under special circumstances include 
the hip lift—back pressure method and the modi- 
fied Silvester method. 


As of January 1, the following agencies have 
adopted the new method: Armed Forces, American 
Red Cross, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Bureau of Mines, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Campfire Girls, Council on Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Federal Civil Defense Administration, Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., Inc., Public Health Service 
of the Federal Security Agency, R. E. A., and 
Y.M.C.A. Other national agencies, such as utilities 
corporations, fire departments, and police depart- 
ments, are expected to adopt the method in time. 


The American Red Cross is preparing a supple- 
ment to the First Aid Textbook, the Junior First 
Aid Textbook, and the Life Saving and Water 
Safety Textbook which will describe the standard 
technique and illustrate the position of the victim 
and the operator. This supplement will shortly 
be available to Red Cross chapters for distribution 
without cost. 





MEET SOME CO-WORKERS 


Beginning last fall, arrangements were made so 
that a complimentary copy of each issue of the 
Physical Educator was sent to the editors of the 
state association publications, whose names follow: 


Alabama—Jimmie Houlton, Birmingham 
Arkansas—Jeff Faris, Conway 


Arizona—R. H. Lavik, Tempe 

California—Hilda Kozman, Oakland 

Colorado—Frances Blauer, Denver 

Connecticut—Max Andrews, Storrs 

Delaware—George Ayars, Dover 

District of Columbia—Blythe Hedge, Washing- 
ton 

Florida—Hartley Price, Tallahassee 

Illinois—Arley Gilette, Normal 

Indiana—Ruth Luther, Huntington 

Iowa—Frank Sills, Iowa City 

Kansas—Evelyn Triplett, Pittsburg 

Kentucky—C. W. Hackensmith, Lexington 

Louisiana—Howard Kidd, Baton Rouge 

Maine—Howard Richardson, Augusta 

Maryland—Ethel Sammis, Baltimore 

Massachusetts—Mary Moriarty, Bridgewater 

Michigan—Ada Kennard, Detroit 

Minnesota—LeRoy Maas, Albert Lea 

Missouri—Oral Spurgeon, Jefferson City 

Montana—Jane Duffalo, Missoula 

Nebraska—Hallie Lepley, Lincoln 

Nevada—Ruth Russell, Reno 

New Hampshire—Evelyn Browne, Durham 

New Jersey—Russell Neide, Irvington 

New Mexico—Caskey Settle, Highlands 

New York—Mildred Muench, Clinton 

North Carolina—Charles Spencer, Raleigh 

North Dakota—Hazel Detman, Fargo 

Ohio—Delbert Oberteuffer, Columbus 

Oregon—Katherine Rahl, Salem 

Pennsylvania—Charles Stoddart, State College 

Rhode Island—John Osterling, Providence 

Tennessee—Helen Watson, Knoxville 

Texas—Lynn McCraw, Austin 

Utah—Vaughn L. Hall, Salt Lake City 

Vermont—Alice H. Jackson, Springfield 

Virginia—Frances Mays, Richmond 

West Virginia—Clarrissa Williams, Glenville 

Wisconsin—Ernest Gershon, LaCrosse 

Idaho, South Dakota, and Wyoming do not have 
association bulletins. 

As your editor finishes scanning the many in- 
teresting bulletins, they are placed in the library 
for use of professional students. 

It is hoped that increasingly, you will see foot- 
notes “From the Physical Educator ... .” in state 
publications and that they, in turn, will be men- 
tioned when we use any of their material. 
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RAISE YOUR LIMITS 


Karl W. Bookwalter 


During World War II there was much discussion 
of the physiological and psychological limits with 
relation to conditioning for physical fitness. There 
seems to be a similar situation today with regard 
to our fitness for citizenship. Our psychological 
limit is reached far too soon in comparison with 
our sociological limit. Be it in connection with a 
minor duty accepted in the church, with the Boy 
Scouts, on the Community Chest, or in our pro- 
fession, our psychological pain limit or threshold 
is too low for effective social usefulness. 


A recent series of experiences occurring within 
less than one week will exemplify the problem. 
One Monday evening there was supposed to be a 
meeting of the top 20 workers in a local com- 
munity chest, and six appeared. At noon the next 
day, a service club was to be approached for help 
in the “Red Feather” drive. Ten men were 
needed, 80 men were present, four volunteered! 
Typical of the disease under discussion, two of 
these volunteers were the president of the club, 
and the president of the board of a local welfare 
agency. That night, the same worker appeared 
before his own service club to outline their func- 
tions for 25 chest campaign volunteers. Of these 
25 who had already committed themselves, two 
appeared. During this week and the next, the 
dogged worker made eleven calls upon one of the 
cities’ largest industries to determine what it 
wished to do about its campaign pledge. Previous 
to these calls, a letter had been sent to all such 
industries informing them of the drive and asking 
them to determine their part in advance. 


At the time of this writing, no answer, affirma- 
tive or negative, has been given by these “leading 
citizens” of the community. 


At district and council meetings in the past few 
years, the president of the local Boy Scout Council 
has seen evidence of these low social limits of sup- 
posedly loyal community-minded and_scout- 
hearted men. First, about fifty per cent attendance 
is all that can be expected. Second, when commit- 
tee reports were made, committee chairmen had to 
be “informed of their accomplishments” by the 
scout executive. In other words they had failed 
to commit! 


Of course it can be seen that the “chiefs” had 
done the work of the “braves”, but at times it is 
easier to do the work than to get it done. At the 
base of this problem is the light assumption of 
rank and title, with little expectation of having 
to do any work. We are a world of “joiners”; 
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when the task becomes inconvenient or uncom- 
fortable, we neglect it or dodge it. Our social pain- 
limit is much too low. Donations of one, two, or 
five dollars for twelve character building or wel- 
fare agencies by men in the top professional 
brackets show where the pain is really intense at 
low levels. 


Our profession is eaten by this same disease also. 
Too few belong, less attend our conventions, and 
a handful contribute. In a recent study of the Re- 
search Quarterly and the Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in order to get the top fifty and the 
top 100 contributors respectively over 30 years, 
it was necessary to reach down to a ridiculously 
low number of contributions to get that number 
of leaders. In other words, the mass of contribu- 
tions are made by a handful of the membership. 
Having been an editor of a professional magazine 
at one time the writer might say that “many are 
called but few are chosen.” Again, the level of 
scholastic effort is too low for acceptance of much 
that is contributed. We quit before it hurts. 


There is a real thrill from a task well done. 
Such a task usually hurts a little. Time must be 
spent, a little money must come from the per- 
sonal pocket, some joy or pleasure must be fore- 
gone, but in the end, a real task brings a glow of 
achievement from the heat of creation. 


Don’t accept more than you can do, but on the 
other hand don’t sell yourself low. Real stuff is 
made from real effort. Only as we “muscle in on 
life’ can we live it fully. Raise your social 
limits! 

Dr. Bookwalter is a former editor of the Physical 


Educator and Director of the Bureau of Research and 
Service, Indiana University. 





Convention Dates 


Midwest—American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation 
March 17-19, 1952, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Northwest, Southwest, and National— 
April 6-9, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, California 


Eastern— 
April 27, May 1, The Eastland and the Congress 
Square Hotel, Portland, Maine 











DEMONSTRATION OF MUSCLE ACTION BY 
ELECTRONIC STIMULATION 


Arthur T. Slater-Hammel 


It has been a long-accepted conclusion that a 
thorough knowledge of muscle action is an im- 
portant prerequisite for successful teaching in 
physical education. The process of transmitting 
this knowledge to our major students, however, 
is not an easy one. The subject is difficult and 
requires close attention to detail. Furthermore, 
mastery of the subject is often limited by the fact 
that our crowded major curricula seldom allow 
sufficient time for the student to supplement text- 
book and lecture statements of muscle action with 
laboratory observation and experimentation. 

Fortunately, there are a number of demonstration 
techniques available to the teacher. These tech- 
niques can be used to supplement the textbook 
and lecture material. If well planned, they can 
be effective substitutes for much of the time-con- 
suming laboratory observation and experimentation. 
That these techniques are finding greater applica- 
tion in our applied anatomy and kinesiology classes 
would seem to be supported by the fact that each 
year at Indiana University we receive an increas- 
ingly greater number of requests for information 
on demonstration techniques of muscle action. 

In our kinesiology classes at the university, we 
have used charts, slides, models, a skeleton, and 
well-muscled living subjects to demonstrate muscle 
action. This semester we added a new demon- 
stration technique, the electronic stimulation of 
muscles. Student interest in and comment upon 
our demonstrations has been so favorable that we 
have come to feel the technique merits considera- 
tion for application in courses concerned with the 
study of muscle action. The technique is so simple 
and the cost so modest that it could be used in 
most, if not all, of our teacher training institutions. 


Demonstration of muscle action by electronic 
stimulation rests upon the simple fact that a suit- 
able low-frequency interrupted or alternating volt- 
age will produce an involuntary muscle contraction. 
Figure 1 illustrates the kind of response obtainable 
through electronic stimulation. 


1 The technique is “new” only in the sense that it has 
not been used in our classes before this semester and 
it does not appear to have been used to any extent in 
other teacher training institutions. Actually, the general 
technique was described and used by Duchenne as early 
as 1855. In recent years, it has found increasingly 
greater application in electrotherapy and in the electro- 
diagnosis of pathological conditions of the nervous and 
muscular systems. 
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The only apparatus and accessories required for 
classroom use are a voltage source and two elec- 
trodes. Suitable voltage sources may be obtained 
from a number of manufacturers of electrotherapy 
devices. Although the commercially available de- 
vices offer a large variety of low-frequency voltages, 
the basic requirement is that the voltage should 
consist of a series of pulses of rapid rise which 
gradually increase in intensity from threshold to 
maximal and in frequency from zero to 100 per 
second or above. 


The voltage source used in our demonstrations 
was constructed from a circuit diagram presented 
in a recent issue of Radio-Electronics (2, p. 37). 
The device delivers either D.C. voltage or 500 
cycle alternating voltage. These modes can be 
either surged or applied at a constant level. Surge 
frequencies of from 5 to 40 surges per second are 
available. Suitable components for construction 
can be obtained at a cost of approximately $40.00. 


A dispersing and an active electrode are required 
for applying the voltage potential to a muscle. 
These may be purchased in a variety of sizes and 
shapes, or they may be constructed out of almost 
any good conductor and covered with felt, gauze, 
or chamois. The essential requirements are that 
the dispersing electrode be large enough to avoid 
current density, and that the active electrode be 
small enough to concentrate the current over a 
muscle motor point. In our demonstrations, the 
dispersing electrode consists of a three-sectioned 
metal plate. Sectioning the plate facilitates fitting 
of the electrode to body contours. Our active elec- 
trode consists of a ball point approximately 14 
inch in diameter. The ball point is attached to 
a handle with an interrupting key to facilitate 
rapid movement from one muscle to another. 


To demonstrate muscle action, the electrodes 
are first made conductive by thorough soaking in 
water to which a pinch of salt or bicarbonate of 
soda has been added. Following this, the dispersing 
electrode is secured to some part of the body 
distant from the muscles under study. Placing the 
active electrode on the skin over a muscle motor 
point will cause the muscle to contract. The one 
precaution that must be observed in electrode 
placement is to mever place the electrodes in such 


Dr. Slater-Hammel is associate professor, Indiana 
University. 
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Figure 1. Electronic Stimulation of Sternocleidom astoideus 


a manner that low-frequency currents will be 
carried through the cardiac region. Experience has 
shown that some individuals, especially those with 
myocardiac weaknesses, are sensitive to low fre- 
quency currents in this area. If the demonstrator 
will always consider that the stimulating current 
passes from one electrode to the other, it is not 
difficult to observe this precaution. 


In general, the character of muscle response is 
a function of the applied voltage amplitude. If 
the amplitude is too small, no visible movement 
will result. If, on the other hand, the amplitude 
is too great, widespread muscle action will result 
and the subject may receive an unpleasant shock. 
The correct amplitude, however, will produce the 
desired specific muscle action, and the results will 
not be the least unpleasant to the subject. To 
attain the correct amplitude, it is recommended 
that the output control be set at a low value and 
gradually increased until the desired response is 
attained. With a little experience, a demonstrator 
will quickly learn the approximate output control 
settings for the various muscles. 


Placement of the active electrode upon a muscle 
is also a factor in determining the character of 
response. To attain the maximum response with 
the least voltage amplitude, the active electrode 
must be placed directly over the muscle motor 
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point, which is the point of entry of the motor 
nerve into the muscle. Generally speaking, this 
point is usually located at the midpoint of the 
muscle belly. Some variations in location of the 
motor points are to be expected, and the active 
electrode should be shifted about until the most 
responsive spot is found. Location of the proper 
point of muscle stimulation may be facilitated 
through the use of motor point charts (1, pp. 684- 
697). 

The problems involved in locating the motor 
points may appear to make the technique of elec- 
tronic stimulation an extremely slow process. This, 
however, need not be the case. The motor points 
may be located and marked with a skin pencil 
prior to demonstration. With these guides, the 
operator can rapidly move from one muscle to 
another during an actual classroom demonstration. 

Through electronic stimulation all muscles ex- 
cept those too deeply situated can be made to 
contract. In our presentations we have been able 
to demonstrate the simple actions of over seventy- 
five muscles or muscle parts. 


REFERENCES 


1. Kovacs, Richard, Electrotherapy and Light Therapy, 
Phila., Lea and Febiger, 1949, p. 739. 


2. Radio-Electronics, August, 1950. 











FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Wesley M. Staton 


The opening general session of the Association, 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, began at 9:00 
A.M., Friday, December 28, with the president’s 
address by Thomas E. McDonough of Emory Uni- 
versity. At that time President McDonough re- 
viewed briefly the significant functions of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year and suggested a pat- 
tern of activity and direction for the coming year. 
More specifically, he pointed out that the Amer- 
ican Council on Education had, unfortunately, re- 
iterated its stand on approving the substitution of 
ROTC for physical education in colleges and uni- 
versities. He added however that the Executive 
Council of the Association would seek modification 
of this untenable view. 

President McDonough reviewed the recent epi- 
sode of sports scandal in certain parts of the na- 
tion and deplored the attendant unjust criticisms 
and allegations directed by the press, as well as 
by individuals, at the total profession of physical 
education. Keynoting his address, the President 
urged “not de-emphasis—but re-emphasis” of the 
values of physical education and sports on the 
American scene. To this end Mr. McDonough in- 
dicated the direction of the Association’s efforts 
might well be channelled toward (1) acceleration 
of the plans for professional accreditation, (2) 
meeting in conjunction with the NCAA for the 
annual convention, (3) -taking a more active part 
in the planning and conduct of the program of the 
College Physical Education section of the AAHPER, 
(4) establishing a bureau of public relations to 
interpret the Association’s functions and objec- 
tives to the public, (5) strengthening international 
relations through physical education, and (6) 
building better relationships between the press and 
school and college physical education. 


Following the presidential address, Dr. Arthur 
H. Steinhaus of George Williams College spoke on 
“Principal Principles of Physical Education.” In 
his stimulating presentation Dr. Steinhaus offered 
sharp reminder to the profession that its value to 
mankind depended upon the validity of its funda- 
mental concepts. The four basic principles cited 
by Dr. Steinhaus as affording the foundation for 
professional philosophy as well as the content and 
method of our programs included (1) the principle 
of overload, (2) the principle of reversibility, (3) 
the principle of integration and integrity, and (4) 
the principle of the priority of man. Dr. Steinhaus 
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urged recognition of the established validity of the 
overload principle and its cogent connotations for 
the inclusion of competitive activities in the phys- 
ical education curriculum. Furthermore, the speaker 
pointed out the principle of reversibility of body 
processes as supporting the view that physical edu- 
cation must offer a continued program of activities 
in order to maintain physiologic fitness among 
pupils. The principle of integration and integrity 
bridges the gap between animal physiology and the 
complex functions of man, thus raising physical 
education to the human level. Finally, acceptance 
of the principle of the priority of man ensures the 
social utility of physical education. 

The Intramural Sports Section met at 10:45 
A.M., Friday, December 28 with Dr. Lloyd W. 
Olds of Michigan Normal College presiding. Mr. 
H. Spurgeon Cherry of the University of Florida 
spoke on “Providing for Democratic Leaders 
Through an Intramural Sports Program.” “Intra- 
mural Contribution to the Navy Service” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Charles Forsythe of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction and Mr. 
A. H. Rhoads of Ohio University presented a “Re- 
port on the Standardization of Touch Football 
Rules.” A panel discussion of pertinent intra- 
mural problems followed. 

The Teacher Education Section under the chair- 
manship of Dr. William F. Meredith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania met at 2:00 P.M., Friday, 
December 28. Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, outlined the “Evaluation and Accredita- 
tion of Institutions Engaged in Professional Prep- 
aration in Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation,” and Mr. Raymond Snyder of the 
University of California at Los Angeles presented 
a paper on “A Functional Approach to Profes- 
sional Preparation in Physical Education.” 


The highlight of this section came with Dr. 
Meredith’s sharp rebuttal to certain critics of the 
professional curriculum in physical education. Dr. 
Meredith pointed out that while there are some 
institutions not well qualified to prepare teachers 
in the field, these isolated cases of professional 
dereliction do not provide a valid basis for sweep- 
ing generalizations directed at the competency and 
quality of teacher training on the whole. He stated 


Dr. Staton is an associate professor at the University 
of Florida. 
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further that there is much evidence of genuine 
effort to upgrade professional programs as a re- 
sult of the reports of the Jackson’s Mill and Pere 
Marquette conferences. 


At the business meeting following the members 
elected their officers for the coming year. They 
are: Dr. Fred Holter of West Virginia University, 
President; Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Vice-President; and Dr. R. E. 
Jamerson of the University of North Carolina, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


On Friday evening the convention dinner was 
held at the Navy Pier under the auspices of the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The delegates observed the facili- 
ties for physical education at the Navy Pier and 
viewed a demonstration of gymnastics and tum- 
bling. Chairman of Arrangements, and genial host 
of the evening, was Mr. John O. Jones, Director 
of Physical Education at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division. 

Dr. Glen Howard of Queens College presided at 
the dinner and introduced the featured speaker of 
the evening, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohio State 
University. 

Probably the quintessence of the convention was 
reflected in Dr. Oberteuffer’s eloquent address on 
“The Status of Intercollegiate Athletics” which 
was to provide the basis for discussion by a panel 
of authorities. In his moving presentation Dr. 
Oberteuffer succinctly outlined the situation pre- 
vailing in intercollegiate sports competition today 
and focussed his remarks on the need for clear 
analysis and re-evaluation of contemporary pro- 
grams of university athletics. He referred to com- 
petition as an accepted element in our culture and 
likened the sports program to the laboratory of 
the chemist where, depending upon the degree of 
care and wisdom exerted, results might be ex- 
pectantly favorable or disappointingly fruitless, if 
not actually harmful. In analyzing the current 
status of intercollegiate athletics Dr. Oberteuffer 
viewed critically the fact that sports have tended 
to grow away from college administrators and that 
many coaches lack the necessary professional back- 
ground to judiciously conduct a truly educational 
athletic program. 

Dr. Oberteuffer closed with a forceful recom- 
mendation for objective interpretation of the edu- 
cational values of intercollegiate athletics and for 
the crystallization of professional thought and 
action to the end that these inherent advantages 
be realized. To achieve the educational and cul- 
tural benefits of athletics, constructive alterations 
must be made in personnel and administrative 
policies influencing the existing intercollegiate pro- 
gram. 
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Following the address, Dr. Oberteuffer served 
as discussion leader for a panel. The participants 
were Mr. Theodore Bank, Athletic Institute; Dr. 
Fred Holter, West Virginia University; Dr. Lewis 
Keller, University of Minnesota; Mr. Thomas E. 
McDonough, Emory University; Dr. Hartley Price, 
Florida State University; Dean D. K. Stanley, 
University of Florida; and Dr. Carl Troester of 
the national office, AAHPER. 


On Saturday at 9:00 A.M. the section on College 
Physical Education Problems convened under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Leonard A. Larson of New 
York University. The following research papers 
were presented: “Health Education Needs of 
Physical Educators,” Dr. Dean Richardson, UCLA; 
“A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teach- 
ing Beginning Swimming,” Dr. John Lewellen, 
Indiana State Teachers College; “An Analysis of 
the Duties of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education in the United States,” Dr. 
James Loveless, Grove City College; “The Rela- 
tive Influence of Various Physical Education Ac- 
tivities on Motor Ability and Physical Fitness of 
Male College Freshman,” Dr. Carl W. Landiss, 
Texas A & M; and “The Influence of Ascorbic 
Acid in Minimizing Post-Exercise Muscle Soreness 
in College Men,” Dr. Wesley M. Staton, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


The second part of this meeting was devoted 
to a resume of recent research pertaining to the 
several aspects of the field. Reports summarizing 
significant investigations in the various areas in- 
cluded: The Physiology of Exercise and Training, 
Dr. A. H. Steinhaus; Administration, Dr.- Karl 
Bookwalter and Dr. C. V. Langton; History and 
Trends, Dr. Lloyd Jones; Professional Education 
and Public Relations, Dr. W. F. Meredith; Phys- 
ical Education and Hygiene, Mr. T. E. Mc- 
Donough; and Program of Athletics, Dr. L. F. 
Keller. 


Dr. Seward C. Staley of the University of Illinois 
presided at the meeting of the section on Status 
of College Physical Education Personnel at 10:45 
Saturday morning. Dr. Lloyd M. Jones of Penn 
State College reported on “Other Work and In- 
come and Graduate Study;” Dr. C. C. Cowell of 
Purdue University spoke on “National, State, and 
District Professional Services and Community and 
Social Services;” and Mr. P. H. Derr of North 
Carolina State discussed “Vacations, Holidays, and 
Tenure, Disability and Pension Arrangements.” 


Dr. Staley strongly urged the need for elevating 
the professional, social, and economic status of 
college personnel in physical education and recom- 
mended that the membership of the Association 
unite to bring about desired changes along these 
lines. Reference was made to the progress being 
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made by the American Association of University 
Professors in this area. A preliminary questionnaire 
to learn the present status was distributed for 
review by the delegates and suggested revisions 
were accepted from the floor. 

The Curriculum Research Section, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Karl Bookwalter of Indiana 
University, convened at 1:45 P.M. Saturday. A 
panel discussion centered around the issue of 
“Evaluation of the Curriculum Committees Re- 
sponsibilities” and reports in the following areas 
were received: “Trends,” Dr. C. C. Cowell, Purdue 
University; “Objectives,” Dr. Karl Bookwalter, 
Indiana University; “Curriculum Content,” Mr. 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California; 
“Principles and Methods of Teaching,” Dr. John 
Lawther, Pennsylvania State College; “Evaluation 
Procedures,” Dr. Willard Ashbrook, Ohio State 
University; ‘Administrative Standards,” Dr. A. A. 
Esslinger, Springfield College; and “Public Rela- 
tions,” Dr. E. C. Davis, University of Southern 
California. . 

At the same hour the Intramural Sports Section 
met with Dr. L. W. Olds presiding. Dr. J. H. 
Nichols of Oberlin College spoke on “Intramural 
Contribution to the College Program” and Mr. 
Theodore Bank of the Athletic Institute discussed 
“Intramural Contribution to the Armed Service.” 


The final open meeting of the convention was 
held by the Required Service Program Section from 
3:30 to 5:30 P.M. Saturday, December 29. Chair- 
man Don Cash Seaton of the University of Ken- 
tucky led the discussion on current practices and 
problems supported by the following panel: Dr. 
Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Dr. Hartley Price, Florida State University; 
Mr. George E. Gauthier, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Mr. W. F. Mitchell, Ontario Agricultural 
College; Dr. R. E. Jamerson, University of North 
Carolina; and Mr. P. F. Cieurzo of the University 
of Rhode Island. And so another successful meet- 
ing of the College Physical Education Association 
became history. 





DEFENSE INFORMATION BULLETIN 


The grave possibility exists that the present 
emergency may continue for a generation or longer. 
To meet its heavy obligation, this nation must 
take steps to insure the conservation and most 
effective use of all its available manpower. The 
children and youth in our schools today will be 
the workers and soldiers of tomorrow. They must 
be prepared to meet the demands which will be 
made on them. Effective school health, physical 
education, and recreation programs can make major 


contributions to meeting the Nation’s manpower 
needs. 

Educators have long held that our schools should 
provide children with the opportunity to grow in 
health and fitness. To this end, professional asso- 
ciations, through the National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education and the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, recommend as a mini- 
mum the following school health and fitness pro- 
gram for every child in our country: 


(a) A thorough medical and dental examination 
of all children on or before admission to 
school and at least three times thereafter— 
in intermediate grades, in late elementary 
or junior high school, and before leaving 
high school—and at such other times as 
may be considered advisable. 

(b) A program of daily observation by all teach- 
ers, for signs of possible deviation from 
normal and referral of children with such 
signs, through the parents, to physicians or 
dentists for careful examination and neces- 
sary treatment. 

(c) A coordinated follow-up program through 
which the schools encourage parents to pro- 
vide needed corrective and protective meas- 
ures. 

(d) Organized health instruction, based on 
scientific information, which will lead to 
the formation of desirable habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations in physical and mental 
health. 

(e) An administrative program which is con- 
cerned with healthful school living, the in- 
dividual development of children and youth, 
and the influence on mental and emotional 
health of such factors as daily program, 
testing, homework, methods of instruction, 
and standards for promotion. 

(f) A physical education program which pro- 
vides planned instruction in activities suited 
to the sex, grade, ability, and special needs 
of the pupils. 

(g) A well-rounded recreation program including 
provision for camping, outdoor education, 
and other recreational and social activities 
which will carry over into after-school life. 


The schools of America share with other groups 
the responsibility for the development of strong 
and able generations. Individuals, official and volun- 
tary organizations, and professional groups should 
be brought into active cooperation to achieve the 
objectives of the school program of health and 
fitness. 

Earl J. McGrath, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
(From the Arizona Bulletin 
AHPER, February, 1951.) 
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38th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
MIDWEST ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 17-19, 1952 


Theme: Pathways to Effective Living 


Monday, March 17 
9:00 a.m.- 7:30 p.m. —Registration, Ball Room Floor. 
Valuable Souvenirs for first 500 to register. 
10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. —Athletic Coaches Clinic in Track, Basketball and Football. Sponsored by Ohio 
High School Athletic Association. 
8:30a.m.- 3:30p.m. —School Visitation. 
2:00 >.m.- 5:00 p.m. —Latest Sound Films in Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Athletics, 
Safety; Film strips. 
3:30 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. —“Health Education in Schools”, Bernice Moss 
Sponsored by Phi Delta Pi Fraternity. 
4:00 p.m.- 5:30p.m. —“Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency”, Panel Discussion by Maurice Crotty, Col. 
Stanley Schrotel, Harold Muntz and Samuel Fogle. 
Sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 
4:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. —Legislative Council Meeting. 
8:00 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. —First General Session. 
9:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. —Reception. 
10:30 p.m.- 1:00a.m. —-Square Dances and mixers called by representatives of six midwestern states. 


Tuesday, March 18 
8:00 a.m.- 9:00 a.m. —Ohio Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Legislative 
Council meeting. 
8:45 a.m.-12:00 noon —Elementary section demonstrations by pupils of grades 1-3-5-7, followed by a 
discussion of learnings demonstrated in the program. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon —Junior and senior high teaching demonstrations. 
10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Research section reports on nine current research projects. 
10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Recreation section. 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon —Women’s National Rating Committee. 


: Luncheons 
12:00 noon- 1:30p.m. —Ohio Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Annual 
Meeting. 
2:00 p.m.- 3:15 p.m. —Physical Education Division 
“What’s Your Problem”, a panel led by Delbert Oberteuffer. 
3:00 p.m.- 4:45 p.m. —City Directors and Supervisors 
Panel discussion led by Fred Hein. 
3:00 p.m.- 4:45 p.m. —Dance Section 
“Varied Approaches to Modern Dance Composition” and “Use of Percussion.” 
3:00 p.m.- 4:45 p.m. —Therapeutics Section 
Reports, film strips and discussion. 
3:15 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. —Student Section and Student Tea. 
4:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. —Motion Pictures. 
6:30 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. —Convention Banquet—Toastmaster, Delbert Oberteuffer; Musical Novelties; 
Speaker, William Alexander, Clergyman, Oklahoma City. 
10:00 p.m.- 1:00 a.m. —Social dancing to Schmitte’s nine-piece orchestra. 


Wednesday, March 19 
9:00 a.m.-10:15 a.m. —Health Education Division 


“Narcotic Addiction in Teen-Agers”. Address by Louis Jacobs and panel dis- 
cussion. 
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10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Physical Education Demonstrations. 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon —State-District Officers meeting. 


10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Camping Section 


“How Cooperation has Made School Camping Possible”, Ralston Fox Smith. 


10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Health Education Section 


“The Child, the Teacher and the Curriculum in Health Education” led by 


Mabel Rugen. 


10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon —Teacher Education Section 


“Professional Laboratory Experiences in the Preparation of Teachers in Health 
and Physical Education” led by L. O. Andrews. 
12:00 noon- 1:45 p.m. —Group Luncheons as desired. 


2:00 p.m.- 3:15 p.m. —Recreation Division 


“How Can We Improve Our Recreation Program” by J. Bertram Kessel with 


panel. 
3:15 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. —Safety Section 


Discussion of current problems led by Charles Vibberts. 


3:15 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. —Men’s Athletics Section 


“Problems related to the Conduct and Administration of Inter-Collegiate Ath- 
letics”, by Walter Byers and panel. 


3:15 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. —Women’s Athletics 


“Current Problems in Girls’ Basketball” and Sports Demonstrations. 


4:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. —Motion Pictures 
5:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. —New Legislative Council 


8:00 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. —Third General Session—A Capella Choir; Addresses by Bernice Moss, AAHPER 
President and C. H. McCloy, AAHPER past-president, on topics of current 


interest. 


“Taking the Convention Home” by Carolyn Bookwalter. 


10:00 p.m.- 1:00 a.m. —Convention Dance 


For further information contact Convention manager. W. K. Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





Glossary of Terms pertaining to Health and 
Physical Education 


R. H. Lavik. 


Supination—A position in which the hand holds 
more soup. 

Synergia—Urge to wrong doing. 

Flexion—Spots in front of the eyes. 

Circumduction—Professor answering a question 
he can’t. 

Abduction—Check F.B.I. 

Adduction—Type of reflective thinking as com- 
pared with induction. 

Extension—What you try to get from your bank- 
er. 
Reflex—Looking into a mirror. 
Kinesiology—Science of studying in-laws. 
Eccentric—Student who frequents the library. 
Static—Declaration of educational principles. 
Extensor communis digitorum—What Joe Stalin 
wants. 

Eversion—What a student feels toward his teach- 
er. 
Synapses—Compilation of information about a 
certain subject. 


Systole—She knew it already. 

Torso—What a gal needs to get married. 

Cerebellum—War never settled anything. 

Medulla oblongata—Ornament suspended from 

neck with long chain. 

Lumbar area—Up in the woods near Flagstaff. 

From Arizcna Bulletin, AHPER, 
May, 1951. 





Sing While You Drive 


At 45 Miles Per Hour, sing— 
“Highways Are Happy Ways.” 
At 55 Miles Per Hour, sing— 
“T’m But A Stranger Here, Heaven Is My Home.” 
At 65 Miles Per Hour, sing— 
“Nearer My God To Thee.” 
At 75 Miles Per Hour, sing— 
“When the Roll is Called Up Yonder, I’ll Be 
There.” 
At 85 Miles Per Hour, sing— 
“Lord, I’m Coming Home.” 
Delaware Bulletin, AHPER, 
September-October, 1951. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Open Meeting Sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa 
During the National Convention of the 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Biltmore Hotel 


Los Angeles, California 


Saturday, April 5—2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Eart W. VoRNHEDER, National Presi- 
dent 

Presiding Chairman: 
Vice-President 

Summarizers: RoBERT FLANEGIN, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education; A. E. Arps, San Fer- 
nando High School 
Address: “The Relation of Postural States to Com- 
petitive Sports” Cuartes L. Lowman, M.D. Ortho- 
pedic Consultant, Los Angeles Board of Education. 
Illustrated lecture followed by general discussion. 

Dr. Lowman received his medical degree at the 
University of Southern California in 1907, and did 
postgraduate work—orthopedic surgery at Boston 
in 1908-09. European Clinics were visited in 1914, 
1929 and 1951. He is a fellow of numerous medical 
and educational societies and has written exten- 
sively in the field. Among his publications are 
“Corrective Physical Education for Groups”, 
“Fundamentals of Physical Fitness”, ‘Theory and 
Practice of Underwater Gymnastics’, “Balance 
Skills in Physical Education”. Two books nearly 
ready are “The Therapeutic Use of Pools and 
Tanks” and “The Essentials of Developmental 
Physical Education.” 

Dr. Lowman has been Consultant in Orthopedics 
to the Los Angeles Board of Education for forty 
years. An Elementary School for Handicapped 
Children has been named for him by the Los 
Angeles Board. 

Note: Martin H. Trieb, supervisor of physical 
education in the Los Angeles School system, is in 
charge of all plans affecting Phi Epsilon Kappa 
during the national convention in April. Direct 
your questions and suggestions to him. 


W. K. Srreit, National 





BOSS OR COACH 


The boss drives his men; the coach coaches them. 


The boss depends on authority; the coach on good ° 


will. 
The boss inspires fear; the coach inspires en- 
thusiasm. 
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The boss says, “I”; the coach says, “We.” 

The boss says, “Get to practice on time”; the 
coach gets there ahead of time. 

The boss fixes the blame for the defeat; the 
coach fixes the cause. 

The boss knows how it is done; the coach shows 
how. 

The boss makes practice a drudgery; the coach 
makes practice a game. 

The boss says, “Go”; the coach says, “Let’s go.” 


Athletic Journal and quoted from 
Bulletin, Maine, AHPER, 
October, 1951. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS 
Taylor Dodson 


Public relations may be broadly defined as all 
the relations one has with the public. Who is your 
public? Why, your students and fellow faculty 
members, of course. 

In intramural activities there are implications, 
good or bad, for public relations in all the policies 
and administrative practices which are followed. 
The personality of individuals connected with the 
program, the tone of a voice answering the tele- 
phone, the appearance of the office and the manner 
in which protests, requests for information and 
other details are handled, all contribute to the total 
atmosphere that is public relations. 

Why, you ask, does the intramural director 
concern himself with public relations? Don’t the 
students participate because they want to, and isn’t 
that enough to keep the program going without 
high pressure salesmanship? The most obvious 
need for public relations is in securing support for 
the intramural program. Since the whole structure 
of intramural activities is based upon voluntary 
participation, students need to feel that they have 
a partnership in the program if they are to con- 
tinue to participate. And as far as possible respon- 
sible students should have a part in helping deter- 
mine policies as well as carrying out many of the 
duties. 


Every business has to make regular reports of 
gains and losses, and the intramural department 
is no different in this respect. The students and 
faculty at your school like to know what is going 
on just the same as do stockholders in any corpo- 
ration. ; 

Diversification and continuity are key words in 
public relations. Letters, phone calls, class an- 
nouncements and personal contact are all valuable 
means of promoting the program. Sensibility and 
not sensationalism should guide the publicity re- 
leases. Only currently interesting and informative 
material Is suitable for release, but be open and 
realistic in all your dealings with the student body. 
Don’t color the facts to make them more accept- 
able. 

Consideration of the safety and well being of 
the participants in the intramural program is good 
public relations. Such good administrative practices 
as requiring health examinations before participa- 
tion, classification of students to insure safe and 
equitable competition and provision of a trainer 
for intramural participants will contribute to the 
popularity of the total program. Of course, nothing 
is more important to the success of intramurals 
than good equipment, proper facilities and ade- 
quate supervision of all phases of the program. 
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The difficulty of planning a comprehensive 
schedule of intramural activities without con- 
flicting with varsity practice and schedules is 
evident to most of you who have worked in this 
field. This difficulty is somewhat alleviated by 
multiple use of both indoor and outdoor areas and 
careful checking with varsity coaches before sched- 
uling intramural events. 

Equipment needs for intramurals may be met 
with cast off varsity material, and such material 
should always be considered. However, equipment 
needs should be anticipated and orders placed well 
in advance to insure a constant adequate supply. 
High school and college students alike seem par- 
ticularly to dislike makeshift arrangements and 
shortages of equipment. Who can blame them? 

Encourage teams to purchase colorful uniforms, 
especially shirts, if the school cannot furnish suit- 
able uniforms. The use of official physical educa- 
tion uniforms, when available, is recommended, 
but some means of distinguishing between teams 
in contact games will be necessary in order to 
maintain harmony on the playing field. 

Cultivate and maintain the good will and sup- 
port of fellow workers is certainly an appropriate 
admonition. We too often forget that these last 
minute assignments of details could just as well 
have been handled earlier. This is trying to the 
patience of even the most loyal assistant. 

As mentioned earlier, varsity coaches’ and others 
who use the facilities of the school should be 
considered when making schedules. It will prove 
beneficial to good inter-departmental relations to 
work. out a tentative yearly program and then 
prepare monthly working schedules and weekly 
calendars of events in collaboration with other 
departments. 

Credit which comes to the department is sure 
to be reflected on the whole staff by a considerate 
administrator. Respect, courtesy and praise for 
work done well will likely insure continued good 
work. The suggestions made by fellow workers 
may be very valuable, so give them careful con- 
sideration. 

If there is any possibility of conflict in plans 
of the intramural department, a written note of 
your plans to the other persons concerned with a 
request for written confirmation from them will 
insure a record of clearance for your files. 

The appearance of the intramural office is very 
important to public relations. Chairs, desks and 


Dr. Dodson is advisor in Physical and Health Edu- 


cation, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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cabinets should be arranged attractively and fa- 
cilities should be provided for the comfort of 
visitors. 

There is need of some one on duty at all times 
during the day especially in a large college depart- 
ment. This person should have a pleasant manner 
both in person and in answering phone calls. Every 
effort should be made to give the desired service 
in all cases, and all requests should be handled in 
a friendly but business like manner. 


Intramural rules should follow official game rules 
when possible, but minor changes may need to be 
made to insure safety. All rules should be avail- 
able in advance so that participants will have a 
definite understanding about protests, eligibility 
and other pertinent matters. 

Arrange to have your intramural rules taught 
in the required physical education program in order 
to promote continuity of learning. Varsity coaches 
are often more than glad to help conduct their 
particular phase of the intramural program. This 
is mutually beneficial in that the varsity coach 
sometimes finds likely material and the intramural 
department has the service of an expert at no 
extra cost. 

Team managers are usually responsible for get- 
ting all current information to their players, and 
all communications concerning the team should go 
to the manager. Cooperation of the department and 
the team manager in arranging practice methods, 
settling eligibility questions and keeping the man- 
ager abreast of developments in the program is 
essential. Encourage the manager to visit the office 
with his problems. Treat him cordially and fairly 
and he will act as an agent of good will for the 
program. 

Your intramural officials are the field repre- 
sentatives of your department and should be care- 
fully selected and trained accordingly. Upon their 
shoulders depends the success or failure of a com- 
prehensive program, so weed out the incompetents. 

Since it is important that good officials be pro- 
vided, we must keep good relations with these 
men. Keep accurate records of their work and pay 
them promptly. Encourage good work by recogni- 
tion of outstanding officials in some way. Insist 
upon punctuality and attention to the details of 
the game, but never criticize officials in public. 
Wait until you have an opportunity in private to 
suggest improvements. 

The practice of seeding previous year’s winners 
may prove to be good public relations. Our top 
flight tennis and golf tournaments operate on that 
basis with some degree of success. 

When facilities and time permit, each organiza- 
tion should be allowed to enter as many teams as 
desired. This is in keeping with the aim of intra- 
murals to provide activity for as many students 
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as possible. Teams should also be given a choice 
of preferred playing time when it is feasible. 

Such little practices as rotating the field or court 
so that the different teams may have the advantage, 
if any, of playing on certain fields will promote 
better relations toward your department. 

Assignment of officials on the same basis is also 
desirable. Sometimes organizations specify certain 
officials, and such requests may be granted if they 
in no way jeopardize the total program. 

Arrange schedules well in advance of playing 
dates to give managers ample time to notify players 
and allow reasonable requests for postponements. 
When closing entries in an event, a telephone check 
of all organizations should be made to insure entry 
of all who desire to participate. 


Publicity, one phase of public relations, needs 
to be continuous, honest and complete to be effec- 
tive. Notices to newspapers should include both 
team and individual player publicity. Results of 
intramural contests should be easily available to 
newspapers, and the press should receive copies 
of all material, such as schedules and announce- 
ments, that leaves the intramural office. 


Orientation week offers an opportunity for spe- 
cial exhibits, open house, inspection tours and 
swimming parties to be sponsored. This is also 
a good time to distribute handbooks with pictures 
of winners, rules of game and other pertinent intra- 
mural information. 


During the school year weekly intramural bulle- 
tins may be distributed. Special bulletin boards at 
strategic spots about the school or campus on which 
to post intramural notices, pictures and game re- 
sults are always appropriate. Exhibits of awards, 
pictures and other material may be shown in up- 
town windows or in school show cases to stimulate 
interest and participation. Award nights, to which 
the parents are invited and which can be conducted 
in connection with an open house, a swimming car- 
nival or an intramural festival, are popular methods 
of promoting interest. 

The use of radio in publicity for intramural 
events is usually limited to spot announcements 
of special events, but it merits consideration. The 
exchange of letters and handbooks with other 
schools about the country serves to keep the direc- 
tor aware of what is being done in other sections 
and helps keep alive the desire to grow and expand 
the services offered to the student body. 

America loves competition and this makes it easy 
for high schools and colleges to promote intramural 
activities for a large per cent of their students. 
Admit this as fact, but don’t let it lull you into 
complacency. Keep your relations with students 
and school administrators on a sound basis and 
continue to grow, Mr. Intramural Director! 











DOES BROAD JUMPING NEED A NEW APPROACH? 
Ken Sandbach 


As far as human jumping records go, and what 
can be found concerning them, the greatest recorded 
jumps in history, are credited to two athletes. One 
of these jumps and perhaps the greatest, if authen- 
tic, was credited to an English professional before 
the turn of the century, and was recorded as a 
distance of approximately twenty-nine feet three 
inches. The exact method, or added propulsive 
facilities, this legendary jumper used is open for 
conjecture. 


The other greatest jump was made in the ama- 
teur ranks; and this individual, the greatest au- 
thentic jumper in the recorded annals of sport, 
was the incomparable Jesse Owens. His effort was 
a distance of twenty-six feet eight and one-quarter 
inches, and was recorded in 1935 as a new World’s 
Record. This record, up to the present time, has 
never been equalled. ; 


The discussion of a new approach to the running 
broad jump is concerned with three proposals ask- 
ing for changes in the present Official Rules gov- 
erning this event and which have been in effect a 
good many years. These proposals, if accepted, 
should prove highly beneficial to the competitive 
jumper. If this field event is to live up to its name, 
or what the three words—running, broad and jump 
collectively imply, the following proposals should 
be brought to the attention of every Amateur 
Rules Committee for a possible determination of 
their worth. 


The first proposal to effect a change in the 
Official Rules for the running broad jump con- 
cerns the present method of measuring a compet- 
itive jump. The second proposal relates to the 
foul rule as laid down by the governing officials. 
The third proposal is a suggestion of a new type 
of standard to replace the present official take-off 
board. 


The broad jump event is a prolonged leap for 
distance; where the competing athlete runs and 
springs from a pre-designated point for an antici- 
pated slightly-parabolic horizontal distance. Then, 
why is it that a competitor in this event is not 
permitted to realize his actual measurements? The 
penalty per inch for every competitor in this event 
shall never be known as the present method of 
measuring from the front of the take-off board does 
not allow an entire measurement of an actual jump 
made. 


The present method of measuring the distance of 
a jump, according to the Official Rules, quote— 
“The measurement of the jump shall be made at 
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right angles from the scratch line, or scratch line 
extended, to the nearest break in the ground made 
by any part of the body of the competitor—if any 
competitor touches the ground beyond the take-off 
board, its front line extended, with any part of 
the body such jump shall not be measured, but it 
shall be counted against the competitor as one 
jump.” 

If one measures from the front of the take-off 
board, according to the present Official Rules, how 
can it ever be possible to obtain the actual meas- 
ured jump of the competitor? The only possible 
result that the present official rules can attain is 
a penalization of a competitor’s actual effort, which 
will vary from approximately one-sixteenth of an 
inch to about twenty inches. 

The greatest jump that the writer has ever 
witnessed, would have measured approximately 
twenty-eight feet had it been measured from the 
point where the foot first hit the ground for the 
necessary body propulsion through space. This 
astounding leap was made by Jesse Owens at the 
Drake Relays in the middle 30’s, and was accom- 
plished immediately after he had run a great quali- 
fying trial in the 100-Yard dash. The observation 
point was alongside the take-off board when this 
great effort was made; to this day it is difficult 
to visualize the greatness of that leap. Perhaps 
Jesse’s loosening-up run in the 100-Yard dash, a 
moment before, had a great deal to do with this 
remarkable distance. The distance that he sprang 
from behind the take-off board was approximately 
nine inches. 

If one were to add these nine inches to the eight 
inch width of the take-off board, one would observe 
that he had actually been penalized a total of 
seventeen inches. He was not only penalized ap- 
proximately seventeen inches, but the slightly-soft 
underfooting, from the point where he made his 
actual leap, also accounted for the loss of further 
additional inches. In other words, under the present 
Official Rules of measuring, he was penalized 
approximately twenty inches of un-recorded jump. 
Because of the present official rules of measuring 
from the front of the take-off board he was officially 
credited with a distance of twenty-six feet and an 
approximate three inches. 

The second proposal is, that if this field event 
is to live up to its name, then ACCURACY in 


Ken Sandbach of Gary, Indiana, is a former inter- 
scholastic world record holder in the high-hurdles, and 
holder of the 60-yard world’s high-hurdle record for 
college and university. 
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striking an official designated take-off point has 
absolutely no bearing on the event unless it is an 
event named as such. In fact, none of the other 
field events offer such drastic penalizing factors. 
The present official rule which concerns stepping 
over the edge of the take-off board and which con- 
stitutes a foul, should be ruled out. The actual 
measurement of a jump, because of the foul rule 
now in effect, is in most cases never recorded. The 
inability of the competitor to hit the extreme 
scratch edge of the board makes this an impossi- 
bility. Because of this, and other factors, it is rather 
difficult to understand the present rule governing 
this event. 


The health principle, as one other factor, is also 
involved—namely, the lack of ease in running in 
attempting to obtain the proper stride to enable 
the jumper to hit the take-off board correctly. 
The mental-physical co-ordinating attempt, neces- 
sitated by the present foul rule in order to hit the 
take-off board with a fair degree of accuracy, 
curtails the competitive jumper’s greatest speed 
because of a pre-determined length of stride and 
also may result in possible injury of leg, back and 
arm muscle groups because of a slightly-tense 
running situation. The use of exact measurement 
of leg stride, on the runner’s approach to the take- 
off board, should be seriously discouraged in order 
to give the jumper a real sense of “running ease.” 


The third and final proposal for a “take-off 
standard” is a theorizing proposal which could 
eventually be placed in effect. If we are to obtain 
the ideal take-off surface and its correct width 
it will be necessary to experiment with varying 
widths and ideal types of materials, in conjunction 
with actual jumping events. This could easily be 
accomplished with the co-operation of high school 
and college track coaches during their regular 
practice sessions. This could be an excellent project 
for graduate students. 


The ideal type of take-off standard and surface 
should be a substance that is homogeneous in con- 
tent. The resilience, or degree of resilience, should 
be the most important factor in selecting the ideal 
type of material in order to dissipate, to a great 
degree, harmful body vibrations which the body 
experiences in “striking-off” from the present take- 
off board which is a hard, dense and non-resilient 
type of wood. The material for the ideal type of 
take-off standard should also be moisture repellant. 
The kinds of material for the take-off standard 
could either be a synthetic resilient composition, a 
soil-live resilient material, or a highly acceptable 
and rather soft resilient wood. It should also be 
a material that is compatible to the running ap- 
proach and which would register a definite imprint 
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of the take-off foot as the kick-off leg strikes the 
jumping area. 


The width of the proposed “take-off standard 
area” should be approximately twenty inches in- 
stead of the present eight inch standard width— 
thereby, practically eliminating the possibility of 
the competitor over or under-stepping the desig- 
nated area. The composition of the present type 
of take-off board was not an intentional thing, 
but a product of the “times” and when sports, in 
this country, were at a very low and practically 
non-competitive ebb. The present and existing rules 
for the running broad jump posed no great problem 
concerning a scientific minded approach at that 
time. 


In the initial body propulsion of the jumper, off 
the present eight inch board, many competitor’s 
leg and back muscle groups have been injured. It 
is the only activity in the field events that imposes 
such harmful body treatment. It was for this rea- 
son, that the writer, a twenty three foot jumper 
in high school, experienced torn leg muscles, and 
so forsook the event in college. What value is any 
event, or its resultant record, if the event tears down 
the physical and possible mental health and at the 
same time fails to accurately measure the competi- 
tor’s actual effort? 


In officially recording the competitor’s actual 
jump it would be necessary to employ a constant 
attendant, equipped with a spray gun, or a brush 
and pail to coat the surface with a quick-drying 
white substance, which will register a definite im- 
print of the foot. The painting or patch-painting 
of the “take-off standard area” would be accom- 
plished very quickly, and with no loss of time, as 
the present customary method of “brushing-off- 
the-board” would be eliminated. 


A “sighting mechanism” as a spot permanently 
painted on the actual jumping area would be a 
great aid to the jumper as he commences his “run” 
toward the standard jumping area and which would 
stimulate the jumper for a greater concentrated 
effort. The shape of the “sighting mechanism” 
could be round or diamond shaped and approxi- 
mately six inches in over-all dimensions. The exact 
placement of the sighting mechanism on the stand- 
ard jumping area would be subject to experimen- 
tation. In order for the sighting mechanism to be 
efficient a light contrasting color would be advisable 
as dark colors on a light brackground would not 
legibly record the foot print of the “jumper” 
should he step on the sighting mechanism while 
making an official leap. 


What we, as athletic sports enthusiasts should 
constantly strive for, is the best competing situ- 
ation for every athlete in any event. 





























Edited by W. K. Streit 


Our guest caller this month is Martin Trieb. He 
is an ardent square and round dancer who has 
remained young in thought and action through 
his love for music and rhythmics. Martin is super- 
visor of physical education in the public schools of 
Los Angeles and has served Phi Epsilon Kappa 
faithfully and well for many years as District 
Counselor and chairman of numerous committees. 


MARY LOU 
WALTER MEIER, VERA MEIER 

Music: Windsor Record No. 7609. 

In couples—begin with outer foot. 

Step forward on outer foot-1; two-step forward on 
inner foot 2-3; point forward with outer foot-4. 
—1 M. 

In 4 steps walk in a circle outward-1-4;—1 M. 

Repeat first measure—1 M. 

Gent walks 4 steps forward while lady makes a 
turn R. in 4 steps. 

Three two-steps in L.O.D., gent forward, lady 
backward. 

Gent steps backward R., lady forward and a 
balance—2 M. 

A two-step turn R. in dance position—1 M. 

A one-step turn R. in dance position together—1 M. 





8M. 
SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
RoGER KNapPp, JEANNE KNAPP 


Music: Columbia Record No. 39386. 

Couples in open position, begin with the outside 
foot. 

1) Step left and right forw. 

Half turn inw. & 3 quick steps backw., L. R. L. 
in LOD. 

Step right and left backw. in LOD. 

Half turn inw. & gent does 3 quick steps 
forw. (R.L.R.) while lady makes a right turn 
under gent’s left arm, in 3 steps, gent lets go 
of hands & moves up one place. 

Repeat all above. 

2) A two-step forw. with the outer & the inner foot. 
Face partner & Dos-as-dos your partner in 2 
two-steps 
Partners change places in 2 two-steps, hold R. 
hands 

(Box the Gnat and gent goes out) 
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Partners return to places in 2 two-steps, hold- 
ing R. hands 
(Box the Gnat and the gent comes back) 
Repeat all of step 2. 
Record sequence is 1, 1, 2, 1 vamp, 2, 2, 1, 2, 1, 
two-step twice and ladies turn. Live music: 1.2.1.2. 
etc. no vamp. 


THIRD MAN THEME—4/4 Tempo 
Dr. RoceR Knapp 

Music: Decca Record No. 24839. 

4/4 Tempo 

Couples in Var. Pos. Begin with outside foot. 

Heel and toe twice with the outside foot—(4 cts.) — 
1M. 

Two two-steps forw. with the outer and inner foot 
(4 cts.)—1 M. 

Repeat all of above—(8 cts.)—2 M. 

Heel and toe twice with the outside foot—(4 cts.) 
—1 M. 

While the lady does a two-step right but turns left 
to face gent, 

Then a step left and close with right, the gent does 
4 steps in place. 

(Holding both hands, the gent’s right is lifted over 
the lady’s head) to x pos.—1 M. 

Couples facing, arms crossed, gent balances left 
backw., lady right forw. (Two-step). 

Repeat the balance step or two-step backw. and 
forw. (4 cts.)—1 M. 





32 cts. 

In closed dance position. 

A two-step turn right (together)—(4cts.)—1 M. 

In open dance pos. walk forw. four steps (4 cts.)— 
1M. 

Repeat above (8 cts.)—2 M. 

Two two-step turns right for 8 cts.—2 M. 

A one-step turn in place or walk around each other 
evading left—1 M. 

Gent turns lady outward, holding her right hand, 
to Var. Pos. (4 cts.)—1 M. 





32 cts. 
NOLA 


Music: Windsor Record No. 602. 
In couples, inside hands joined, begin with outer 
foot. 
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1) Four steps forward. Counts 1-4. 
Tap the outer foot twice in front—counts 5-6. 
Partners change places, gent passing in rear of 
lady, with three steps crossing in rear—counts 
7-8-9. 
Tap the outer foot twice in front—counts 10-11. 
Partners return to original places, gent passing 
in rear of lady—12-14. 
Tap the outer foot twice in front—counts 15-16. 
Repeat all of above—counts 1-16. 

2) Gent three steps forward—L.R.L. and swing 

right forward 1-4 in L.O.D. 
Lady makes a three-step swing-hop turn right 
& swings right forward—1-4. 
Gent three steps backw.—-R.L.R. and close or 
swing left forward to rear L.O.D. 
Lady makes a three-step swing-hop turning 1%, 
partners’ right hips touching—5-8. 

3) In this evading position 
Gent walks four steps forward & lady four steps 
backward—(1-4). 
Lady makes a 3-step swing hop turn to gent’s 
left side under his left arm, lady finishes facing 
toward gent or her place, while gent makes a 
3-step swing in place. 
Lady makes a 3-step swing hop turn to her 
place at right of gent (1-4) turning under his 
left arm, gent as above in place. Walk forward 
4 steps. 

4) With lady on gent’s right side, right hips 
adjacent. 
Gent walks four steps forward while lady walks 
four steps backward 1-4. 
Gent balances forward on left (rock), lady 
backward on right 5-6. 
Gent balances backward on right, lady forw. on 
left 7-8. 
Partners walk forward but around each other in 
eight steps, finishing in open position 2-16. 
TEA FOR TWO 
IRENE Bacon, Crissy Pickup and JERRY JERABEK 
Music: Windsor Record No. 606—C & L 201— 
R 70022. 

In couples facing, holding both hands, begin L-R. 

Two-step toward each other but evading to the 
left—1-2; 

Two-step back—3-4. 

Two-step toward each other but evading to the 
right—5-6; 

Two-step back 7-8. 

Drop hands and partners dos-a-dos—in 4 two-steps 
—9-16 

Repeat 1-16—17-32 


Take both hands and progress sideward in L. O. D. 

Step L. (1) step R. in rear. (2) step sideward L.— 
3. Cross R. in front—4 and two draws left 
sideward—S-8. 
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Repeat to rear L. O. D.—9-16 

Gent does 2 two-steps forward while lady makes 2 
turns outward in four steps, and then two draw 
steps sidewards in L. O. D. 17-24 

While lady makes 4 turns right in place beginning 
R. 

Gent makes 4 two-steps around lady—gent’s L. and 
Lady R. hands and end in Var. Pos. 25-32 


Two two-steps forward L. & R. 

Two two-steps forward L. & R. Lady makes 4 
turn R. 

Gent raises his L. arm over Lady’s head. Partners 
facing arms crossed. 

Two two-steps in place L. & R. Lady makes Y 
turn L. to Var. Pos. 

Two two-steps turning R. together in Var. Pos. 
face R. L. O. D. 1-16. 

Repeat last 1-16 opposite, and end both facing wall 
in Var. Pos. 17-32. 


In L. O. D. 

Step L., cross R. in rear, step L., cross R. in front— 
2 draw steps 1-8. 

Repeat above to R. L. O. D—9-16 

Lady changes to opp. foot. Drop heads. 


Lady does a two-step in L. O. D. to face gent and 
then she does one two-step slightly backward, 
while gent does a two-step in place, and one 
two-step slightly backward, ending with partners 
facing—gent’s back to center, holding R. hands 
and a step apart (away) from each other. 

Two two-steps coming together in waltz pos. 

Two one-step turns in 4 steps—(R.) Gent two two- 
steps in place; Lady two turns outward under 
gent’s left arm in 4 steps. End in original posi- 
tion. 

Repeat three times. 


CALIFORNIA ONE-STEP 
Gorpon Moss, Crissy Pickup 

Music: Windsor Record No. 7105. 

Couples, half-open position. Begin outer foot. 

Intro: For this dance one part of each step. 

1) Step forw. left-1; then right-2; face partner & 
step left sidew.-3; cross right in rear-4; step 
left forw. in L. O. D.-1; hop on left-2; step 
right in forw.-3; step left forw. and immediately 
a half turn inward facing to rear L. O. D.-4— 

2M. 

Repeat above to rear L. O. D.-—2 M. 

Repeat first two meas.—2 M. 

Two slow steps forw., left and right—1 M. 

Two-step left and right forw.—1 M. 

8 M. 

2) Step sidew.-outward (away from partner) and 
hold—1-2; 
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3) 


Music: 
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Walk 2 steps backw. beginning with inner foot 
—3-4; 

A half turn inward & step right forw. & hop 
on R.—1-2 

Step left forw. (R. L. O. D.) and hold—3-4— 
2M. 

Repeat above two more times—4 M. 

Half turn inward a waltz position 

Then two steps forw. left and right in L. O. D. 
and a two-step left and right forw—2 M. 





8M. 
In half-open pos. walk 2 steps forw.—1-2; 
A one-step turn right in closed dance pos.—3-4 
—1M. , 
Step left in L. O. D. and hop on left—1-2; 
Step forw. right and hold—3-4—1 M. 
Repeat above 2 more times—4 M. 
Then 2 slow steps forw. left & right—1-4; 
And two-step left & right forw.—1-4—-2 M. 





: 8M. 
PEEK-A-BOO WALTZ 
Britt Lee, HELEN Horn 


Broadcast No. 471. 
In couples facing, gent holds both hands of lady, 


arms sideward but soft. Lady starts backw., gent 
forw., evading left. 


1) 


2) 


A canter step left forw.—1 M. Step left forw. 
& hold—1 M. 

A canter step right forw.—1 M. Step right forw. 
& hold—1 M. ° 

While the gent makes a center left forw. & a 
step L. & hold, the lady does a 1/1 turn right 
under gent’s left hand, retain right hand hold 
as right arm comes around the waist (peek) 
with a canter step right and step right & hold— 
2M. 

While the gent makes a canter right backw. & a 
step right and hold, the lady does a 1/1 turn 
left under gent’s left hand, with a canter left 
and a step left and hold—2 M. 

Repeat all—8 M. 





16M. 
Evading to the right, the gent crosses L. over 
R. & a canter step left right sidew. & a step L. 
& hold; while lady crosses R. in rear of L. & 
a canter step right left sidew. & a step R. & 
hold—2 M. 
With a % turn left gent crosses R. over L. & 
a canter step right left sidew. & a step R. & 
hold; while the lady crosses L. in rear of R. 
& a canter step left right sidew. & step L. 
and hold—2 M. 
Repeat all of above—4 M. 
While the lady makes a 3% turn right under 


gent’s L. hand with a canter step right and a 
step R. and swing L.; the gent does a center 
step L. and a step L. & hold more or less in 
place or forw.—2 M. 

While the lady returns (L.) under gent’s hand, 
with a canter step L. & a step L. and hold; the 
gent does a canter step R. somewhat R. sidew. 
& a step R. & hold—2 M. 

Gent dips L. backw. lady R. forw. in closed 
pos.—1 M. 

Gent steps R. forw. lady L. back.—1 M. 

Gent steps L. & R. and then closes L. to R., 
lady opp.—2 M. 

Repeat from beginning 


16M. 


SWINGOLA 
LawTon Harris 


Music: MacGregor No. 608—Imperial No. 1144 


—couples—Var. Pos. 


Best Record: Decca 24568 and Mercury 5249 


Cross L. over R. (count 1) swing R. to side 
(count 2-3), (men and women on same feet ).— 
1 M. 

Step R. in rear of L. (count 1), step L. (count 
2-3). —1 M. 

Cross R. over L. (count 1), swing L. to side 
(count 2-3).—1 M. 

Step L. in rear of R. (count 1) step R. (count 
2-3)—1M © 

Repeat action measures 1-4—5-8 M. 

Two draw steps toward center of circle and two 
draw steps out—on second draw step coming 


out W turns to face M, assuming social dance — 


position. 4 M. 


Four waltz steps moving CCW, but turning 
CW. On last waltz step W. must be on M’s © 


right, but retain hand holds. 4 M. 


Move into center of circle (Men backward, . 
Women forward) step, close step (counts 1-3) 


point free foot (counts 1-3).—2 M. 


Move out with the same steps, but on the point 


M faces CW, W. CCW.—2 M. 


Walk CCW, one step to the measure, still in 
social dance position M backward, W forward. | 
On second step M pivots (on R. ft.) to face | 


CCW.—2 M. 


Continue walking, one step to the measure, f 


CCW still in social dance position. 2 M. 


Four waltz steps as in measures 13-16. On the 
last waltz measure M ends facing CCW, W © 
must turn and change weight to face CCW — 


and ready L. foot—4 M. 

Repeat action of measures 17-20, but both are 
facing CCW and movement is forward in line 
of direction CCW.—4 M. 
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TENNESSEE WALTZ 
In Var. Pos. 
R. MAXHEIMER 
Music: MacGregor. 
A) Balance forward left and backward right—2 M. 
Gent walks six steps forw., lady walks 3 steps 


forw. and then makes a turn outw. (hold right. 


hands)—2 M. 
Repeat all of above—4 M. 

B) Both 3 steps left sidew., crossing in rear (grape- 
vine)—1 M. 

Both 3 steps right sidew., crossing in rear (prog- 
ress)—1 M. 

Balance forw. left and backw. right—2 M. 
Repeat all of (B)—4 M. 

C) At end of (B) lady turns left to face partner 
in waltz pos., gent balances left backw., lady 
right forw.—1 M. 

Gent walks 3 steps forw., lady 3 steps backw. 
in L. O. D.—1 M. 

Gent balances left forw., lady right backw.— 
1M. 





Gent balances right back., lady left forw.—1 M. 
Gent walks 6 steps forw., lady 6 steps backw.— 
2M. 
Gent balances left forw., lady right backw.— 
1M. 
Gent balances right backw., lady left forw.— 
1M. 
and lady moves to right of gent—evading— 
“banjo” position 

D) Gent steps forw. left and swing right forw., 
lady steps right backw. & swing left forw.—1 M. 
Gent steps right forw. & swings left forw., lady 
steps left backw. and swings right forw.—1 M. 
Walk around each other in 6 steps (side by 
side)—2 M. 
Now in open pos., both step forw. on outer foot 
& point or swing inner foot forw.—1 M. 
Both step back on inner foot & point or swing 
outer foot forw.—1 M. 
Dos-a-dos each other in 6 steps—2 M. 
And gent assumes Var. Pos. to repeat dance 
from the beginning 


ocnvol Masters Club, Cincinnati 
Note Earl Vornheder, national president of Phi Epsilon Kappa in the foreground. 
W. K. Streit, vice president, is the caller in the left background. 
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American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Developing Democratic 
Human Relationships, Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, 1951, 562 pp., $4.25. 


Written by over forty people, the material in 
this book gives suggestions for encouraging prac- 
tices in democracy for children, adolescents, older 
youth, and adults. Basic points of view toward 
democracy are discussed. Suggested programs for 
the various ages include a general description of 
each age, concepts and attitudes to be developed, 
suggested methods, and suggested ways of evaluat- 
ing the results of teaching for and practice of demo- 
cratic relationships. 

CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 
Byrp, O.tver E., Health Instruction Yearbook, 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1952, $3.50. 


From 1,500 articles 255 were selected for pres- 
entation in brief form in this book as being the 
most informative of health facts. The book is 
divided into sections covering such fields as fatigue 
and rest, mental health and sickness, infection and 
immunity, safety, family health, and is indexed so 
that one may quickly find the latest information 
on Vitamin U, smog, smoking, or any other diverse 
subjects covered in this comprehensive yearbook. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 


PETERSON, RocER Tory, A Field Guide to Birds, 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951, 290 pp. 
$3.50. 


This source gives the field marks of all species 
of birds found East of the Rockies. Hundreds of 
birds are identified. 

Twenty-five line drawings and sixty plates, half 
of which are in true color, make this book a source 
of joy and information for the woodsman, bird 
lover, Boy or Girl Scout or student. 

Helpful silhouettes are on the cover pieces front 
and back. This is .a thoroughly satisfactory guide. 


Kart W. BooKwALTER. 


Kozan, Hitpa (Editor), Group Process in Physi- 
cal Education, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1951, 418 pp., $4.50. 

This is a thought-provoking book written with 
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the cooperation of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the University of California on the premise 
that “good group methods may improve both the 
quality and quantity of learning of children, of 
secondary school boys and girls, and of young men 
and women enrolled in service programs, teacher 
education programs, and graduate divisions of col- 
leges and universities.” The material is based upon 
approximately twelve years of experimental work 
on the part of the university staff. 
Group process techniques and skills are ex- 
plained in detail. Numerous examples are given. 
CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


Larson, LEonaARD A., and RAcHAEL D. Yocum, 
Measurement and Evaluation in Physical, Health 
and Recreation Education, St. Louis, C. V. Mos- 
by Company, 1951, 507 pp., $7.50. 

This text is best for graduate classes, for teachers 
and for workers in tests and measurements. Its 
extremely broad scope should be stimulating for 
research workers. The outstanding merit of the 
book is its careful organization. However the phil- 
osophy becomes a bit attenuated in spots where 
some definitions become illogical or diverse from 
common acceptance and material is lacking to fill 
out the rationalized categories of tests and/or func- 
tions. 

A most helpful aspect of this valuable text is 
the graphic portrayal of techniques of tests and 
the analysis of their results. This is particularly 
true of the chapters on statistical treatment of data. 
The codagraphs show clearly, even to the uninitiat- 
ed, the steps to take. Another good idea is the 
attempt to develop the history of each aspect in 
the chapter associated with that phase of measure- 
ment. 

Administrative principles and policies and cardio- 
vascular, strength, structure, development, body 
mechanics, motor fitness, general motor skill, ath- 
letic motor skill, knowledge, and adjustment meas- 
ures as well as of the program processes are in- 
cluded. 

Kart W. BookwaALtTER. 


Scott, Gtapys M., and FRENCH, EsTHER, Evalua- 
tion in Physical Education, St. Louis, C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1950. 348 pp. $4.00. 

Evaluation in Physical Education is a simply but 
well written book that should prove useful to all 
teachers, regardless of their background in tests 
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and measurements. The book could be divided into 
three sections without losing continuity. 

The first three chapters of this book are related 
to the use, characteristics and administration of 
tests. The authors have done an excellent job of 
writing in the language of the layman, using clear 
illustrations to further emphasize their ideas. 

Chapters IV—VIII deal with specific tests in 
various areas such as skill, physical fitness, general 
motor ability, and knowledge. Although all tests 
in these areas are not considered, emphasis is placed 
upon the most acceptable tests and specific instruc- 
tions are given for the administration of these tests. 
A chapter is also devoted to the instruction and 
use of Rating Charts and Achievement Progressions. 

The last chapter of this book explains the ele- 
mentary statistical procedures necessary for the 
analysis and interpretation of tests. The various 
analyses are thoroughly explained and offer no diffi- 
culty to those with an aversion for mathematics. 

The greatest value of this book lies in its non- 
technical but thorough description of the various 
phases of evaluation in physical education. This 
book should prove valuable to all teachers in educa- 
tion. 

J. B. DaucHeErty. 


SEATON, Don Casu, IRENE A. CLayTon, Howarp 
C. Leper, and Lroyp MEssersmituH, Physical 
Education Handbook, New York, Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1951, 281 pp., $2.65. 

This manual is designed as a guide or text book 
for students in the college physical education serv- 
ice program. It treats twenty-two activities suit- 
able for men and women. 

It is based upon the premise that in physical 
education there is a considerable body of knowl- 
edges and understandings to be taught and learned. 
The authors seem to have done a careful job of 
selecting and organizing the materials desirable for 
college students to know about sports and physical 
education activities. 

Each activity is treated fundamentally in the 
same manner. First a discussion of the nature of 
the activity with a brief story of its development. 
Second, a description of facilities and equipment 
needed for the activity. Then a brief presentation 
of the essential playing rules: How to develop 
necessary skills and strategy and finally a short 
written objective type test for each activity. 

It is well illustrated with suitable figures, dia- 
grams and photographs. 

For college physical education departments offer- 
ing a program based upon selection of activities 
recreational in nature, this manual should prove 
quite useful. 

MARKHAM C. WAKEFIELD. 


SEHON, ExizABETH L., and Emma Lon O’BRIEN, 
Rhythms in Elementary Education, New York, 
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A. S. Barnes and Company, 1951, 247 pp., $3.50. 

This book presents all the factors concerned with 
elementary school rhythmical activities, including 
the place of rhythms in education, the accompanist, 
the child, activity lessons, and source material for 
carrying on such a program. It is clearly and sim- 
ply written and contains some appropriate music 
for use with the elementary school rhythms. It 
is a book suitable for use by either the specialist 
or by the less experienced teacher of elementary 
grades. 

Since one of the authors has served as an accom- 
panist, those teachers who have little background 
in music will find the music illustrations very help- 
ful. Especially helpful are the diagrams indicating 
the meter of the types of music for the various 
activities. 

CAROLYN BooKWALTER. 
Sturt, Dewey B., et al., Predicting Success in Pro- 
fessional Schools, Washington, D. C., American 

Council on Education, 1950. 187 pp. 

The introductory chapter gives insight into the 
problem of predicting professional success. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with the description of training 
program, admission requirements, review of re- 
search findings, and implications for counseling in 
each of eight professions. These professions are 
Engineering, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Music, 
Agriculture, Teaching and Nursing. 

The study gleans a wealth of research in each of 
these fields and brings them into an orderly ar- 
rangement for comparison and analysis. Although 
no contracts are brought out for the several pro- 
fessions a very careful internal analysis and inter- 
pretation is made of the varied findings within each 
professional group. 

From the orderly analysis under each profes- 
sional training area it is apparent that some helpful 
generalizations might logically be made for pro- 
fessional education in general. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


VaN HAGEN, WINIFRED, GENEVIE DEXTER, and 
Jesse FErRING WIL.iaMs, Physical Education in 
the Elementary School, Sacramento, California 
State Department of Education, 1951, 1,008 pp., 
$2.25. 

The material in this book was adopted as a 
teacher’s manual for use in the public schools of 
California. Part I deals with the characteristics of 
an adequate physical education program and Part 
II deals with the suggested activities for the grades 
one through eight. The activities are well organ- 
ized, giving the number of players needed, the 
space needed, the equipment needed, the procedure 
for organizing the activity, and teaching sugges- 
tions. Music is given for the rhythmic activities 
described. 

CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 
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ABELL, KENNETH W., “Report on State Recreation 
Service Survey for the American Recreation So- 
ciety,” Quarterly Bulletin of the American Rec- 
reation Society, 3:4 (August, 1951). 
Questionnaires were sent to 25 states having 

active professional recreation organizations on the 
state level, to secure pertinent information on 32 
different items classified under the following four 
headings: state recreation service organizations; 
recreation areas and facilities; state recreation serv- 
ices; and county and community recreation serv- 
ices. Returns were received from 15 states. 

The types of state recreation service organiza- 
tions and the number of states reporting each serv- 
ice were as follows: independent state recreation 
commissions or boards, 3; recreation sections, divi- 
sions, or councils under various state departments, 
10; state recreation study committees, 2; one or 
more full-time professional staff members and defi- 
nite annual budgets, 11; advisory councils assist- 
ing their state recreation agencies, 8; some type 
of inter-agency committee assisting in the coordi- 
nation of their state recreation service, 8. Types 
of recreation areas and facilities and the number 
of states reporting each type were as follows: fed- 
eral recreation areas, 11; state-supported parks, 
roadside rests, and swimming and camping places, 
15. State recreation services were reported as fol- 
lows: publications, 15; survey services, 10; lead- 
ership training program, 14; program appraisal 
services, 11; film and book loan service, 7; con- 
sultant service to industry and private agencies, 
10; financial state aid, 3. The following county 
and community recreation services were reported 
by all states: full-time community recreation serv- 
ice; full-time and part-time community programs; 
full-time and part-time recreation leaders. 

Jackson M. ANDERSON. 


FITZGERALD, GERALD B., and LucILLE Borowick, 
“College Recreation Graduates,” Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the American Recreation Society, 3:3 
(May, 1951). 

The study included reports from 40 colleges and 
universities, representing over 83% of those offer- 
ing recreation training in 1949-50. Sixteen (409%) 
of the reporting institutions offered graduate study 
in recreation, enrolling a.total of 210 graduate stu- 
dents in this field. The total enrollment of under- 
graduate and graduate recreation majors was 1,544. 
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Undergraduate degrees were awarded to 357 per- 
sons and 108 graduate degrees were granted during 
the year. Approximately 40% of these degrees 
were earned by women. 

Data were submitted on job placement for 323 
(70%) of the 465 graduates. Of the 323, 74% 
were placed in full-time recreation positions, 7% 
took part-time recreation positions, and 19% took 
jobs outside the field of recreation. The types of 
positions and percentage of graduates placed in 
each were as follows: public community recrea- 
tion, 45.7%; private community recreation, 29%; 
institutional recreation, 6.2%; industrial recreation, 
4.4%; hospital recreation, 4%; college teaching, 
4%; army recreation, 3%; church recreation, 
2.5%; school camping, 0.6%; and commercial rec- 
reation, 0.6%. 

After comparing the findings with those of two 
earlier studies, the following trends were pointed 
out: the number of students majoring in recrea- 
tion .in our colleges and universities is increasing; 
although each year more institutions are offering 
major training in recreation, the number of institu- 
tions offering graduate work in this field is not 
materially increasing. 

Jackson M. ANDERSON. 


MartHeEws, D. K., and MicwagEts, E. D., “Actually 
How Dangerous Is Touch Football?”, The Jour- 
nal of School Health, 21:7 (September, 1951), 
pp. 233-236. (Reprinted from Safety Education 
February, 1951.) 

Since touch football has been criticized because 
of the numerous injuries in a game, Univertity of 
Illinois investigators made a comprehensive study 
involving touch football injuries to discover whether 
the activity was reasonably safe to include in the 
intramural sports program. An investigator acted 
as field supervisor of the touch football leagues 
and observed the officiating, the management of the 
injured, and the attitudes of the competitors and 
spectators. Special provisions were also made con- 
cerning the referees, orientation on rules and pro- 
cedures, accident report forms, and the care for 
the injured. The conclusions indicate that the 
activity should be included in the intramural sports 
program, and at the same time, continued effort 
should be made to reduce further the number of 
accidents. 

Epwarp J. GIpay. 
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MoorREHEAD, JENNELLE, “The Teacher and Mental 
Health in the Classroom,” The Journal of School 
Health, 21, 8, October, 1951, pp. 255-261. 

In this address, delivered before the Eighth An- 
nual School and Community Health Workshop, 
Indiana University, the speaker emphasized the 
need for classroom situations which promote good 
mental health in students. 

After reviewing indications of poor mental health, 
seven classroom situations, which will improve the 
student’s mental health, are discussed. These seven 
situations are particularly applicable to any class- 
room, including the gymnasium and/or the outdoor 
physical education and athletic facilities. 

The article should be of special interest to physi- 
cal educators. 

J. Keocu Rasu. 


MUELLER, Francis J., “Trends in Student Ratings 
of Faculty,” Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, 37:2 (Summer, 
1951). 

Reports from 804 colleges and universities were 
included in the survey, or 80.7% of all colleges of 
the United States listed in the Education Directory. 
Of the reporting institutions, 26% were uninter- 
ested in student ratings, 35% were interested short 
of trial, and 39% were experienced with such rat- 
ings. Publicly controlled colleges and universities 
(exclusive of teachers colleges) showed the greatest 
interest, while comparable independent and Protes- 
tant institutions lagged appreciably. Catholic col- 
leges and universities and teachers colleges proved 
to be the least interested. The apparent apathy of 
teachers colleges toward student ratings came as 
somewhat of a surprise, particularly since some 
writers have strongly urged that prospective teach- 
ers develop a consciously critical attitude toward 
good and poor teaching. 

It was found that coeducational institutions 
manifested, by far, a greater interest in student 
ratings of faculty than all-male and all-female 
colleges. These latter, on the other hand, scarcely 
differed in their respective levels of interest. Col- 
leges and universities which held regional and/or 
Association of American Universities accreditation 
exhibited the greatest degree of interest in the rat- 
ings. Next came those institutions which held 
“other” (largely professional) forms of accredita- 
tion, while by all odds the least interested were 
those institutions which could claim no accredita- 
tion. In general, the over-all interest in faculty 
ratings by students increased with enrollment and 
appeared to be greatest in the central and western 
portions of the United States. 

Jackson M. ANDERSON. 


Streit, W. K. Teacher Education, Past, Present, 
Future. Journal of the American Association for 
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Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 22:2 
(February) 1951, p. 40-41. 


In this interesting article, Mr. Streit, a well- 
known leader in physical education, and director 
of the program for the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
presents a broad survey of the need for better 
teachers and a greater number of them. Starting 
with a prediction from an early report in 1910, 
most of which incidentally was realized, he moves 
consecutively from that point, to the present over- 
crowded conditions and problems in almost all 
schools. 


Statements of particular interest follow: More 
children are now enrolled in the elementary schools 
than ever before in history, and the figures for 
1960 will be 25% to 30% higher for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The elementary 
schools are probably the most important from the 
standpoint of growth and development of the 
individual. Physical education there is probably 
neglected because too often the classroom teacher 
has little or no preparation to teach an effective 
physical education program, or can no longer 
participate and demonstrate. More than half of 
the children who enter elementary school are never 
graduated from high school. 


The article contains a number of specific sug- 
gestions for upgrading and improving the offerings 
of teacher-training institutions, and closes with a 
listing of nine specific problems which pertain to 
standards of training, certification and in-service 
experiences. It is a statement which should be 
studied by every person interested in improving 
either his teaching, or his training. Mr. Streit has 
presented a challenge. 


C. O. Jackson. 


WuitFIELp, A. G., W. MEtvItte Arnot, and J. A. 
H. Warternouse, “The Effect of Tobacco on 
Lung-Volume,” Quarterly Journal of Medicine, 
20:1417, Apri. 1951. 

The tobacco consumptions of 58 healthy male 
subjects were studied before 1939, between 1939- 
1945, and since 1945. The total lung volume, vital 
capacity, complemental air, reserve air, functional 
residual air, and residual air were also measured 
in each subject. 

After eliminating the effects of age, the authors 
concluded that smoking produces a slight diminu- 
tion in the vital capacity and a more pronounced 
increase in the residual air and in the ratio of 
residual air to total lung volume. These effects 
were much more evident in subjects whose recent 
consumption of tobacco had been high. A diminu- 
tion in chest. expansion was also produced by 
smoking. 

Henry J. Montove. 





WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA | 


Frederick W. Maroney, M. D. 


Frederick W. Maroney, born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1884, holds the M.P.E. degree 
from Indiana Normal School and the M.D. degree 
from Tufts College. Few leaders in the field can 
match his varied professional experience. He has 
served as an instructor in secondary schools, as 
athletic instructor at Harvard, as director of Health 
education at Lacrosse, Wisconsin State Teachers 
College, as director of physical education for the 
state of New Jersey, as a member of the instruc- 
tional staff of the public health department of 
Atlantic City, as associate professor of health and 
physical education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and as dean of students and chairman 
of the department of personnel service at Brook- 
lyn College, in which capacity he is now serving. 


Brother Fred has been a president of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, dnd was one 
of the first to be elected as a fellow of that organi- 
zation. He has been an active member on many 
professional organizations, has served on national 
committees concerned with physical fitness and 
health, and has written many timely articles and 
books. Phi Epsilon Kappa made him an honorary 
member several years ago. 








Grover Mueller 


Grover Mueller was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire, in 1893. He achieved the B.P.E. degree 
at Indianapolis Normal College of Indiana Uni- 
versity and the M. S. in Education at Temple 
University. He started his professional career in 





d 
1914 as Supervisor, Division of Physical and Health yo 
Education for the city of Philadelphia. Except eles 
for eight years when he served as coach and pla 
teacher in South Philadelphia High School, he has bee 
remained in the same position. a 
His work at Philadelphia has been recognized 
widely as outstanding. He has also attracted 
favorable attention for his work on the national si 
level. He served as editor of Mind and Body from hee 
1932 to 1936, is a recipient of three Honor awards ove 
including those bestowed by Phi Epsilon Kappa, you 
The A. A. H. P. E. R., and the Pennsylvania = 
A. H. P. E. R. He served as President of the latter Bil 
organization from 1941-1943, and was Vice Presi- 
dent of Physical Education in the A. A. H. P. E. R. 
in 1939. He has served capably on innumerable 
committees at city, state and national levels in Ep: 
both physical education and related fields. Int 
He has co-authored two books and has written i 
numerous articles for several publications. 
M 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity is holding its National 
Council Meeting the three days preceding the AAHPE&R 
Convention in Los Angeles, California. The dates of our 
meeting are Friday, Saturday and Sunday, April 4th, Sth 
and 6th. The Mayflower Hotel in downtown Los Angeles 
has been selected as our headquarters for this meeting. This 
hotel is located directly across from the Biltmore Hotel, 
the headquarters for the AAHPE&R. 

Attending this National Council Meeting as official dele- 
gates will be the National President, the National Past 
President, the National Vice-President, the National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and the Board of District Counselors. 

Balloting for the new National President and National 
Vice-President has been taking place during the past three 
or four weeks. All results must be in by March 15th. The 
new officers will be installed at the National Council Meet- 
ing in Los Angeles on April 6th. 

The tentative program for the meeting follows: 

Thursday, April 3— 
Arrival of delegates; informal get-together in the 
evening. 
Friday, April 4— 
Morning session—9:00 a. m. to Noon. 
Afternoon session—2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
Evening session—7:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. 
Saturday, April 5— 
Morning session—9:00 a. m. to Noon. 
Pre-convention program from 2:00 p. m. to 4:00 
p. m. 
Evening session—8:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. 
Sunday, April 6— 
Morning session—9:00 a. m. to Noon. 
Installation of Officers—Noon. 
Afternoon session—2:00 p. m. to 4:00 p. m. 

All brothers are urged to attend as many sessions as pos- 
sible. Many interesting recommendations will be discussed 
and prepared for submission to the membership for adop- 
tion. The Los Angeles Alumni Chapter is making elaborate 
plans to entertain the visiting brothers and a good time has 
been promised everyone attending. Remember, we'll see 
you at the Mayflower Hotel. 


HEADQUARTERS ROOM DURING 
AAHPE&R CONVENTION 

A headquarters room for Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
has been reserved at the Biltmore Hotel. All visiting 
brothers are urged to register and meet brothers from all 
over this country of ours. Make this headquarters room 
your base of operations. Information on all Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity luncheons, outings and recreation will be 
available at this central location. Remember, it'll be the 

Biltmore Hotel beginning on Monday, April 7th. 


VICE-PRESIDENT STREIT REPORTS ON 
P. I. C. CONVENTION 
National Vice-President, W. K. Streit represented Phi 
Epsilon Kappa at the annual meeting of the Professional 
Interfraternity Conference, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, on 
November 30 and December 1, 1951. Nineteen member 
fraternities sent 33 delegates to the meeting. At the pres- 
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ent time, PIC has a total membership of 480,748, twenty 
per cent of whom were initiated in the past four years. 
PIC has thirty member fraternities and opened categories 
in Music, Forestry, Ceramics, Agriculture and Theology. 
Phi Epsilon Kappa is a charter member of PIC which now 
is composed of professional members in the fields of archi- 
tecture, chemistry, commerce, dentistry, education, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine and pharmacy. 

Your delegate feels that we have something to contribute 
to this group and at the same time can learn methods and 
procedures which will be valuable in the administration of 
our fraternity. A complete report has been submitted to 
the National Council. Following are a few of the high- 
lights: 

1. Phi Epsilon Kappa was charged with the responsibility 
of organizing local professional inter-fraternity coun- 
cils on the campuses of Michigan University, Penn 
State University and Nebraska University. 

2. National Interfraternity Week was proposed for the 
first week in May, 1953, to combat widespread 
criticism and unfavorable publicity accorded fra- 
ternities recently. What's good for one, is good for 
all. “Help Week” should replace “Hell Week.” 

3. Each chapter should have headquarters if only in 
rented club rooms. 

4. One meeting per year should be set aside by each 
chapter to consider the topic, “America, My Country.” 

5. Under expansion and membership it was felt that 
colonization is unethical, new chapters should be or- 
ganized with the consent of school authorities, omis- 
sion of dues should not be granted, life membership 
should be included in the initiation fee, long pledge- 
ships should be discouraged and there should be a 
less formal ritual for faculty and honorary members. 

6. Alumni recommendations included: 

a) There should be a sufficient concentration of 
alumni in a 25 to 50 mile radius. 

b) A succession of informal club meetings ranging 
from three months to a year should be required 
before charter is granted. 

c) Purpose should be to unite men in the same 
profession from different training schools for a 
renewal of fraternity bonds and for a discussion 
of professional problems. 

d) The programs should be provocative and broad. 
There should be adherence to a regular meeting 
schedule. Financial obligations should be met 
promptly. Maintain a functional relationship 
with the parent organization. If possible, there 
should be cooperative relationship with college 
chapter or chapters in the community. 


IS IT WORTH THE EFFORT? 


Is what worth the effort? Is this, your publication worth 
the little effort it would require if each member would do 
what he might to interest non-members in subscribing to 
The Physical Educator? Some of our leading physical edu- 
cators are enthusiastic about the contribution we are making 
to the profession by publishing this magazine. They recom- 
mend that it be purchased by all schools and colleges for 
placement in libraries. They also feel that those teaching 
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on the teacher preparation level make assignments for out- 
side reading from it. Look through this issue and some of 
the former issues and you will find articles which should be 
of interest to everyone. 

A little effort on your part will assist in getting the 
articles appearing in this magazine listed in Education 
Index. Make a request to your librarian that he or she ask 
the publishers, H. W. Wilson Company, to list our articles 
in their Index. 

Really, it won't take much of your time and it should 
be “worth the effort.” Also, mention to your librarian that 
the subscription rate for schools and colleges is only $1.20 
annually; subscription rate for individuals is $1.50 an- 
nually. Have the subscriptions sent to Business Manager, 
The Physical Educator, 3747 North Linwood Avenue, Indi- 
anapolis 18, Indiana—you are assured that it is “worth the 
effort” to him! 


BROTHER G. J. DONNELLY, ZETA FOUNDER, 
PASSES AWAY 


Brother George J. “Gerry” Donnelly, a charter member 
of Zeta Chapter, passed away on December 8, 1951. At 
the time of his death he was director of health and physical 
education in the New Rochelle, N. Y., public schools. He 
was born in Binghamton, N. Y., and was graduated from 
the Savage School of Physical Education, New York, in 
1925. For the next three years he was director of physical 
education and athletic coach at Gowanda (N. Y.) High 
School. For the next ten years he was director of physical 
education and football coach at the high school in Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 

From 1938 to 1941 he was director of the School of 
Physical Education, Manhattan College. From 1941 to 
1947 he was director of health at the Glens Falls High 
School. In 1944 he was elected the first president of the 
New York State Coaches Association. At the time of his 
death he was a governor of the local Y. M. C. A., a director 
of the Visiting Nurses Association and a member of the 
executive committees of the local Council of Social Agencies 
and the Teachers Club. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Eileen Finch; three 
daughters, the Misses Joan, Susan and Kathy, and his 
mother, Mrs. Anna Collins Donnelly of Syracuse. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity and the profession have 
lost a man of high ideals and principles; we all mourn the 
loss of so worthy a brother. - 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


Brother George H. Usher of Yorkshire, England, spent 
the 1950-51 school year as an exchange teacher in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. It was during this period that he was 
initiated as a member of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. The 
year in this country was enough—enough to make him want 
to return as soon as he could meet the requirements on im- 
migration quota, etc. 

He has requested that an outline of his education and 
teaching experience be published so that he might present 
his qualifications to someone who would be interested. 
This is the information he forwarded: 

George Harvey Usher, born in Glasgow, Scotland, 1921. 
Age 30, married, Protestant. 

Education: Elementary through high school. Jordanhill 
Training College, Glasgow, Scotland, 1939-1942. En- 
tered R. A. F. as Physical Training Instructor. After 
service, fe-entered Jordanhill College and obtained Di- 
ploma of Physical Education, which is the highest quali- 
fication in Britain. This diploma qualified him to teach 
in any school college or university in Britain. 

Experience: 1946-47, Junior and Senior High School, 
Aberdeen; 1947-50, Grange High School, Bradford, York- 
shire, physical education director in charge of gymnastics, 
track and field, swimming, soccer, cricket, health educa- 


tion and folk dancing; 1950-51, exchange teacher of phys- 
ical education at School No. 76, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Brother Usher’s address is shown below. Anyone inter- 
ested in obtaining more complete information may write 
him as he is anxious and eager in returning to this country. 
Public school systems may find it difficult to employ him 
until he has met citizenship requirements, but private 
schools or military schools may find in his qualifications 
just what they are looking for. He may be reached by ad- 
dressing mail: Mr. George H. Usher, 4 Woodsley Terrace. 
Leeds 2, Yorkshire, England. Postage is five cents, and a 
prompt reply is guaranteed. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


IOTA CHAPTER, The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa 


Iota Chapter operates on a twelve month basis. At the 
end of the 1951 summer session, ten mew members were 
initiated. During the first semester of this school year an 
additional six men were initiated. The activities of this 
school year include the re-decoration and the re-tiling of 
the Chapter room and the establishment of a physical edu- 
cation library for the use of all members. The twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the founding of Iota Chapter will be cele- 
brated on February 24th. An initiation of new members is 
planned as part of the occasion. In order to finance the 
special activities of Iota Chapter, coats are checked at all 
the home university and state high school tournament 
basketball games. 


UPSILON CHAPTER, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

So long, Jack! Upsilon Chapter said goodbye to Jack 
Snyder, President of the chapter upon his graduation on 
February 1st. Jack majored in physical education and 
health education and is ready to accept a position. His 
place as president was taken by Paul Geisen who had been 
vice-president. New prospective members have been 
pledged and the initiation is being planned for the last 
week of March. Many Spring activities are being planned. 
Consideration is being given to the one to receive the 
annual award known as “Scholarship For A Minor Sport,” 
which is awarded to a young man who is not an active 
varsity member of football, basketball or baseball. 


PHI CHAPTER, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Phi Chapter is proud to announce that Brother Anthony 
B. Gaydos, Secretary, has been awarded the Senior Scholar- 
ship Key. Mr. E. F. Voltmer, Head of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of Drake University will be the principal 
speaker on March 25, 1952. Mr. Voltmer is a well-known 
figure in the field of physical education and will have much 
to offer those attending this open meeting which has been 
arranged for all physical education majors on the campus. 
Initiation ceremonies were held on February 4th and eight 
new members were added to the roster. The annual physical 
education mixer, sponsored by Phi Chapter is scheduled for 
the second week of March. This mixer brings together both 
men and women and provides an opportunity for getting 
acquainted with those majoring in the same area. 


CHI CHAPTER, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

At the first meeting of the year, Chi Chapter welcomed 
back Brother Carl F. Trieb after a leave of absence which 
was spent in instruction and study in Europe. Brother 
Trieb related many interesting stories about his experiences 
abroad and described the physical education program now 
in operation in the différent European countries he visited. 
Brother Martin Trieb, District Counselor, delivered the 
“charge” at the fall active ceremony in which several new 
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members were added to Chi Chapter. At this meeting the 
development and organization of a library and reading room 
was selected as the Fall project. There have been several 
contributions to this library which is to service all majors, 
both men and women. 


Other activities this semester included an ofientation 
program for all freshmen and new majors in the depart- 
ment. Each member was assigned to one or two new stu- 
dents to acquaint them with the program and facilities. 
Again this year, Chi Chapter is sponsoring the very suc- 
cessful Student Officials Association which provides officials 
for many athletic events in the Southern California area. 
The chapter is also making plans for the annual water 
carnival which is held each Spring in the college outdoor 
pool. The funds raised in this project will aid in carrying 
out the chapter program for the 1952-53 school year. 

The activities of the Fall semester were climaxed by the 
Dinner Dance held in Chinatown, Los Angeles. There was 
a very good turnout with representatives from the Los 
Angeles Alumni, Lambda, Sigma Alpha, Chi, and the 
newly-formed Alpha Rho Chapter. 


ALPHA BETA CHAPTER, State College of Pennsylvania, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


Seven new brothers were added to the roster’ on Novem- 
ber 7, 1951. At the banquet which followed Brother 
Charles Speidel was the main speaker. Two representatives 
to attend the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation were 
elected and it was voted to defray their expenses. The two 
representatives were Brothers Edwin Cottrell and Kurt 
Klaus. Two more brothers were added to the roster on 
December 12, 1951. At the January 9, 1952 meeting the 
election of officers took place. Officers elected were: Robert 
Kenyon, president; Gene Fink, vice-president; Andrew 
Andrews, secretary, and Kurt Klaus, treasurer. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER, Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Alpha Lambda Chapter is enjoying one of its best years. 
Nine pledges were initiated on December 12, 1951. A 
banquet followed the initiation. The basketbail clinic was 
sponsored in the college gymnasium on November 28, 1951, 
and Miss Doris Hutchison of the University of North Caro- 
lina discussed women’s rules and Mr. Lou Bello, Southern 
Conference official discussed men’s rules. 


Alpha Lambda Chapter is sponsoring programs for all 
home basketball games as a fund-raising project. The 
chapter is offering a trophy for the best intramural basket- 
ball official. All physical education majors are required to 
call games and there is considerable interest being shown 
by all officials in qualifying for the trophy. 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


The chapter meeting on December 4th saw every one 
present to participate in the blood donor program. The 
meeting was held at the Red Cross Blood Bank. Each 
brother donated one pint of blood and wished that they 
could have given more in view of the extreme shortage of 
whole blood for the Armed Forces. 


During the fall one of our responsibilities is to referee 
the intramural football games. The climax of the season 
comes when it is our job to referee the annual Colgate- 
Syracuse intramural football game. The game is played 
with as much spirit as the varsity contest that is played later 
in the day. When the football season terminates the school 
begins its basketball program. 

Plans are being formulated to observe Founders’ Day 
with a banquet to be held jointly with the Syracuse Alumni 
Chapter. Alpha Omicron Chapter assisted Brother Clifford 
Sollinger at the annual New York State Association for 
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Health, Physical Education and Recreation convention held 
in Syracuse at the Hotel Syracuse and Hotel Onondaga, 
January 23 through January 26. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


The Alpha Pi Chapter at Northwestern State College 
has been honored by the visits of three outstanding men in 
the field of health and physical education; Dr. Thomas K. 
Cureton of Illinois, Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen of Kansas, 
and Dr. Jessee F. Williams, Professor Emeritus, Columbia 
University. Their influence was strongly felt among the 
students majoring in health and physical education, and our 
chapter played a large part in making the visits of these 
leaders possible. Our annual Senior Banquet, sponsored by 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity, had as its guest speaker Dr. 
Forrest C. “Phog” Allen, who was present on the campus 
conducting a three-day Basketball Coaching Clinic, financed 
and sponsored by our fraternity. Dr. Cureton and Dr. 
Williams were co-sponsored by the Department of -Health 
and Physical Education and the Alpha Pi Chapter. 

Plans for the remainder of the year call for a co-recrea- 
tional night sponsored by our fraternity, to include all men 
and women majoring in health and physical education. The 
program will feature a picnic supper and it will be held 
during the month of February. Prior to or just following 
our initiation meeting we plan a Founders’ Day Banquet to 
be held on or about April 12, 1952, and at that time we 
will bring in an outstanding speaker from one of the neigh- 
boring universities. 


The highlight of our spring semester will be the annual 
sh fry, sponsored by Alpha Pi Chapter. This informal 
meeting will be held quite a distance from the campus on 
picnic grounds owned by the college. The members of our 
chapter will be authorized to take dates who will enjoy a 
fine outdoor program with the group. Each year the fra- 
ternity’s business is closed by a joint meeting of old and 
new officers. This serves as a program-planning meeting 
which sets up a tentative schedule of activities for the sum- 
mer session and for the following school year. At this time 
we decide upon the framework of the program, definitely 
scheduling certain activities and leaving some leeway for the 
introduction of any important programs which cannot be 
foreseen too far in advance. 


Our annual Basketball Coaching School has been an out- 
standing success during the past three years, featuring 
Coaches Wells, Rupp, and Allen of Tulane, Kentucky and 
Kansas respectively. During the last meeting of the chap- 
ter it was voted to invite Coach Hank Iba, Oklahoma mentor, 
to serve as guest leader for the 1952-53 Basketball Coaching 
Clinic. 

BUFFALO ALUMNI CHAPTER, Buffalo, New York 


The following outline represents the past, present and 
future plans and accomplishments of the Buffalo Alumni 
Chapter for the 1951-52 school year: 

September—Mr. William Flynn, Coordinator for Civil 
Defense, talked on “Effects of an Atom Bomb,” and 
showed some very interesting movies on the subject. 

October—Mr. Richard Stoll was the guest speaker and 
had for his topic, “Red Cross in Civil Defense.” 

November—Dinner Meeting. President Herb Feldmann 
spoke on the Amateur Athletic Union. 

December—Christmas Party. 

January—Meeting at the home of Brother “Ted” Bed- 
narcyk. 

February—Dinner dance at the Hotel Markeen. 

March—Election of new officers. 

April—Founders’ Day Banquet. 

May—Open. 

June—Alumni chapter picnic for brothers, wives and 
children. 
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LOS ANGELES ALUMNI CHAPTER, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia 

Officers of the Los Angeles Alumni Chapter for the 1951- 
52 school year are as follows: 

President—Vincent Mottola. 

Vice-President—Kenneth Kilday. 

Treasurer—Robert Ogle. 

Secretary—Melvin Schlossman. 

Sponsor—Martin H. Trieb. 

Chapter members combined business with pleasure by 
having their first meeting at the Rio Hondo Country Club 
in Bell Gardens on November 12, 1951. After the break- 
fast and business meeting a spirited eighteen holes of golf 
followed. 

On December 18, 1951, twenty-five brothers, with dates, 
met at the celebrated Ciro’s Night Club for the chapter’s 
annual dinner dance. A wonderful evening was enjoyed by 
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all present regardless of the fact that the notorious and con- 
troversial Lili St. Cyr did not make an appearance. 

Plans are now being made to entertain visiting brothers 
at the National Convention in April. Tentative plans in- 
clude a greeting committee, Chinatown dinner, fishing trip 
and tours of the local schools. We are looking forward to 
a fine convention week with our brothers from all over the 
nation. 


SYRACUSE ALUMNI CHAPTER, Syracuse, New York 

Brother Sam Contino, president of our chapter has 
written the script for television programs televised from sta- 
tion WHEN-TV which included rhythmics, square dancing, 
modern high school dancing, table vaulting, tumbling and 
apparatus work. 

Preparations are being made to celebrate Founders’ Day 
with a joint banquet with Alpha Omicron Chapter of Syra- 
cuse University. Brother Paul Romeo is in charge of the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Individual Gymnastic Championships 
to be held on March 8, 1952, at Syracuse University. 
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All Orders for Badges and Keys Must be Sent to Your National 
Secretary-Treasurer in the Central Office 
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The History and Background of Track and Field Athletics 
: | Sterling Geesman 


RACK and field athletics is the most ancient 

of sports. Unlike any other sport it is not 
a human invention. Its beginnings in history are 
untraceable, for foot racing on the ground and 
over barriers, hurling objects of varying weight 
and design, and leaping for height or distance are 
natural to the race of man. 


’ Among Primitive Man 


All the things that are done by modern track 
and field athletes were done by primitive man as 
a matter of necessity. Enemies sought to destroy 
him and wild animals hunted him for food. He 
had to fight back or run from these dangers. Some- 
times it was a short sprint, other times a middle 
or long distance run to safety. 

When he was confronted with bushes or fallen 
logs, he hurdled them; when he found higher 
obstacles in his path, he high jumped them; when 
he came to crevices or brooks, he broad jumped 
them; when he came to streams, he used a pole 
to vault across them. When he became cornered 
he picked up a rock and the manner in which he 
used it determined whether he was a shot putter, 
discus thrower, or hammer thrower. If he had 
a spear, he became a javelin thrower. Later, when 
tribes became organized, messages were carried by 
relays: of runners, and the first relay teams were 
established. 

Parents encouraged their children in running. 
The children finding it monotonous to run solo, 
arranged races among themselves, and thus foot 
racing was established as the oldest form of sport. 


The Ancient Greek Olympic Games 


As man laboriously acquired an intellect and 
learned to control his environment so that he was 
increasingly relieved of the pressure of mere exist- 
ence, and as he gradually perfected the art and 
science of communal living, foot racing, jumping 
contests, and hurling objects played an important 
part in the ceremonials and festivals of each suc- 
ceeding era. 

The Greek Olympic games were the most famous 
of ancient festivals, and live again today in the 
resurrected games bearing their name. The origin 
of the Olympic games begins in a maze of myths. 
No one seems to know much about their beginnings 
that can be substantiated with proof. Most his- 
torians agree that they were the outgrowth of minor 
athletic festivals held by the various tribes, and 
gradually became merged into one affair of na- 
tional importance that was celebrated by all the 
_ states in honor of Zeus, the Greek God of 

s. 


The name was derived from the fact that the 
festival was held on the plains of Olympia, a sacred 
section of the Province of Elis near the Ionian Sea. 
The Greeks began to keep a record of the names 
of the victors in 776 B.C. and this year marked the 
starting point of dated Greek history, though refer- 
ence is made in many cases to similar festivals as 
having been the custom six or seven centuries 
before that time. 

Only freemen of pure Hellenic blood who could 
show a name free from civil or personal dishonor 
were permitted to participate in the games. They 
further had to prove that they had undergone ~ 
preparatory training for the previous ten months. 

A general truce was called and hostilities were 
temporarily suspended for the festival. ~All fes- 
tivals were times of truce, but the truce was usually 
somewhat local. At Olympia the truce was particu- 
larly stringent. After its proclamation all com- 
petitors or visitors travelling to or from Olympia 
were under the direct protection of the god. Even 
Philip of Macedon was compelled to apologize and 
pay a fine because an Athenian citizen had been 
robbed by some of his mercenaries.! 

Track contests were by no means limited to the 
Olympic Games in ancient Greece. Funerals of 
great men were often the occasion to stage a set 
of games, thus, in the 23rd book of Jiliad, the 
Funeral Games held in honor of Patroclus are 
described in detail.2 The description of Ulysses 
holding back while Ajax set the pace is not unlike 
the newspaper dramatization of a feature mile race 
in Madison Square Garden. 

The contests varied in different localities but the 
events comprising the Olympic Games were stand- 
ard and did not change for centuries. They con- 
sisted of the one-stade race or stadion, so called 
because it was the distance between the end pillars 
of the stadium at Olympia, 192.27 meters or a 
trifle over 210 yards in English measurement; the 
two-stade or diaulos, which was twice the length 
of the course; and the long race, or dolichos, which 
is estimated as having been twenty-four times 
around the course, or approximately three miles. 
The field events were the discus throw, javelin 
throw, standing and running long jump. One of 
the most prized contests was the pentathlon which 
consisted of the two-stade run, running long jump, 


1E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1950. 

2 United States Naval Institute, Military Track. An- 
napolis, Maryland, 1943. 


Mr. Geesman is an assistant professor and track 
coach at Ohio Wesleyan University. 





Finish of the 440 Yd. Dash, Oberlin, 1951 


discus throw, javelin throw, and wrestling. The 
pentathlon has lasted down to modern times. 

It is astonishing how much of our modern thought 
and activities were featured by the ancient Greeks. 
To them we must attribute not only many of our 
sports but also the very names by which we desig- 
nate them. From the Greek word athlon, meaning 
“prize,” comes the English words meaning “athlete” 
and “athletics.” Greek athletes performed entirely 
naked. The Grecian word for “unclad” is gymnos, 
from which the English words “gymnast,” ‘“Gym- 
nastic” and “gymnasium” were derived. 

Greek pottery exists which is decorated with 
track athletes including runners, discus throwers, 
broad jumpers, and javelinists. On the vases also 
appear the earliest representations of the patient 
modern creature, the coach, who is invariably seen 
standing by, keenly observing the practicing 
athletes. 

The trends toward the deification of athletes and 
lavishness with which they were honored gradu- 
ally changed the character of the Olympic Games. 
The rich material rewards bestowed upon the 
winners influenced the performers to resort to un- 
sportsmanlike practices. Victories were bought 
and sold. In the Olympiad of 332 B.C. Calippus 
of Athens bribed his adversaries in the pentathlon.? 
Too, specialization made rapid progress in the 
hands of professional trainers and this naturally 
crowded out the amateur ideals and led to profes- 
sionalism in competition. 

The rise and development of athletics in Greece 
are being paralleled in our day and age. Overem- 
phasis on victory, the excess publicity, and the 
superabundant hero worship which caused the 


3 Hugh Harlan, History of the Olympic Games. Los 
Angeles: Bureau of Athletic Research, 1932. 


decadence of Greek sport are likely to cause the 
downfall of amateur sport in modern times. 


Such was the state of affairs at the time of the 
Roman conquest of Greece. For a century follow- 
ing the fall of Corinth the spirit of the Olympic 
games was close to extinction. Sulla transferred 
the entire festival to Rome in 80 B.C. and thus 
international competition was established. How- 
ever, in the second century A.D. there was a revival 
of the festival when the games were returned to 
Greece under the sponsorship of the Roman em- 
perors. These attracted wide attention but by this 
time athletics had degenerated so much that such 
great men as Plutarch, Galen, and Philostratus 
condemned them because they had lost the early 
ideal that “culture of the body and mind went 
hand in hand and was a duty every man owed the 
state.’’4 

Degraded and broken, betrayed by friend and 
foe alike, the ancient Olympic games finally came 
to the end of the trail. The last Olympic records 
were in A.D. 217, though the games were carried 
on after a fashion until 393. It is a paradox that 
the game, originally started as a religious festival 
in honor of a Grecian God, were abolished by Em- 
peror Theodosius presumably because he thought 
they were opposed to the tenents of another re- 
ligion, the Christian. 


Among Other Ancient Peoples 


There is no reason to believe that the Greek 
Olympic Games inspired the rest of the world 
centuries ago to become interested in track and 
field athletics as we have them today. The instinct 
for such competition was already present before 
the ancient Scottish Caledonian Games, or the 
Tailtin Games of Ireland that commenced about 
1829 B.C., or the Northern Games of the Vikings, 
which history states were in existence in the Scan- 
dinavian countries even before the Irish Lug- 
nasad.® ‘The early explorers of the North Ameri- 
can continent found the Indians engaging in run- 
ning races and jumping contests. The famous 
explorers of the dark continent of Africa frequently 
wrote of the feast days in the villages, of their 
contests of throwing spears and running and of 
savages who could leap higher than a man’s head. 


During the Dark Ages 


When ancient Greece declined, organized ath- 
letics as we know them today passed into a coma 
which was destined to last nearly 1600 years. 


4 Albert B. Wegner, Track and Field Athletics. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1924. 

5 Charles W. Paddock, Track and Field. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1933. 
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Start of Cross Country 


During the long period of history commonly known 
as the Dark Ages man did not lose his instinct 
for vigorous play, but social, religious, military, 
and economic factors all militated against organized 
athletics for the common man. 


During this period the professional soldier re- 
tained his interest in feats of strength and skill, 
which was considered excellent training for war as 
well as symbols of prowess and leadership. The 
legendary warrior heroes of all European people 
were noteworthy for their skill in running and 
throwing weights. Teutonic history sets forth in 
Nibelungenlied the accomplishments. of Siegfried, 
who could best all others in sprinting, hurling the 
stone, or throwing the spear. Douglas, in Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, was acclaimed for his weight 
throwing ability when he succeeded in outdistanc- 
ing all other competitors in throwing the caber.® 
This implement is a long heavy beam used for 
tossing in Gaelic games as a trial of strength. 

During this period there arose, partly from 
monasteries and partly spontaneously, a large num- 
ber of universities. All subjects were taught in 
accordance with the theological doctrines of the 
time. 


8 George T. Bresnahan and W. W. Tuttle, Track and 
Field Athletics. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1947, 


The Rebirth of Track and Field Athletics 


The athletic events found on the present schedule 
of the track and field program in America are 
directly linked with the rise of modern English 
contests. In 1854 the Crimean War broke out and 
the man in the street in England looked forward 
confidently to being called to the colors. The 
rebirth of a philosophy or respect for the body 
plus the need of the civilian to be ready for battle 
started an athletic trend which has not been 
stopped. Informal running led to group running. 
Impromptu races led to planned games. Local 
games led to national, then international. The first 
track and field meet between the two leading Brit- 
ish universities, Oxford and Cambridge, was held 
in 1864. In 1868 noncollegiate contests were spon- 
sored by the newly formed London Athletic Club. 
The trend started in England, quickly spread to 
the European continent and to America. 


The Track and Field Movement in the 
United States 


In the beginning of college athletics in America, 
the first teams were usually track teams. Men at 
colleges competed against each other in running 
and jumping and throwing games and soon the 
best at each school met the best at others in dual 
or triangular meets. The first big college meet was 
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held as a side show to the crew races at Saratoga, 
N.Y., in 1871. This led to the formation in 1876 
of the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America to govern competition, which 
staged its first meet that year. This provided com- 
petition for the undergraduate but there was no 
place for the post-graduate or noncollegiate per- 
former. This problem was met in 1888 by the 
organization of the Amateur Athletic Union which 
immediately proceeded to hold track and field 
meets open to all who were amateurs. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association held its first 
meet in 1921, and this assumed the role of a na- 
tional collegiate championship affair. 

The various states of the United States have 
had organized interscholastic athletic associations 
since the turn of the century. In 1920 the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations was formed for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing rules and regulations in contests for com- 
petition at secondary school level. Interstate high 
school competition was coordinated at the founding 
of the University of Chicago Interscholastic Meet 
in 1901 by Amos Alonzo Stagg, although the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania previously conducted high 
school competition in the Penn Relays which 
originated in 1895. In 1933 scholastic competition 
on a national scale was disapproved in principle 
by the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 


The Modern Olympic Games 


The modern Olympic games were resumed in 
1896, and have been held with increasing interna- 
tional interest and participation every four years 
since, with the exception of the war years. The 
event responsible for the revival of the modern 
games was the excavation of the ruins of the an- 
cient stadium at Olympia in 1878, by Heinrich 
Schliemann, a famous German archaeologist. 

The prime mover was a young Frenchman, Baron 
Pierre de Courbetin, who witnessed the ravaging 
effects his country had suffered in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and sought to build up the French 
race physically through a revival of the ancient 
Olympics. It was his belief that permanent peace 
might eventually be established throughout the 
world if all civilized nations would allow their 
young men to represent them on an international 
field of play. In short, the Baron hoped to accom- 
plish the same thing in modern times which the 
Greeks had done thousands of years ago. 

He first visited the United States, recognizing 
that this country was an outstanding leader in 


athletics. After an intensive study of the various 
sports, training methods and coaching, he returned 
to Europe, and visited the leading nations, continu- 
ing his research work. Finally in 1893, he directed 
an open letter to athletic authorities all over the 
world, proposing a revival of the Olympic Games. 
He received a few encouraging replies, and many 
discouraging ones. 

Satisfied with the results, however, he called a 
meeting in Paris, in 1894, to discuss the idea, and 
an unexpectedly large number of delegates at- 
tended. Enthusiasm was high, and it was planned 
to hold the first revival of the Games in 1900. 
But the delegates took home to their countries so 
much enthusiasm, and such glowing reports, that 
the nations refused to wait the intervening six 
years, and it was decided to hold the first renewal 
of the Games in 1896. Because of the historical 
association, it was only natural that they should 
be held in Athens. 

The greatest impetus to track and field athletics 
in America came with the revival of the Olympic 
games. Not only did the athletic clubs and col- 
leges show great interest, but running races be- 
came a feature in the small villages and hamlets 
throughout the United States. Many of these 
contests took form in strange events, such as fire 
hose teams. Many small towns boasted of a local 
champion whom they were eager and anxious to 
match with the best runners they could find. 

The United States has dominated international 
competition since the inception of the modern 
games, although it is interesting to note that some 
nations have monopolized certain events. Ameri- 
can athletes have won more than their share of 
the jumping, hurdling, sprinting, vaulting, and 
weight throwing events. The Finns, however, have 
a knack and enthusiasm for javelin throwing 
which has produced performances far surpassing 
America’s best, and all the Scandinavian peoples 
have excelled in the distance running events. The 
British have shown best at the middle distance 
races, the Japanese and Australians in the hop- 
step-jump. 

The imminence of war has always stimulated 
athletics in all countries. The German Olympic 
team of 1936 was the greatest that country ever 
put in the field, and the Japanese showed remark- 
able progress in the 1932 and 1936 Olympics. 

Coaching track is a living art. There will never 
be an end to learning for the coach. Although 
techniques may some day be an exact science, 
teaching them will never be, for each athlete is a 
new problem. 





Finlandia 
Richard V. Ganslen 


This is the Olympiad year and thousands will 
journey to Helsinki for the games. Here is a story 
of Finland as it was two years ago when the author 
spent the summer there. 


T is a unique land of many lakes. Over 100,000 

substantial lakes dot a territory 750 by 450 miles 
and this doesn’t include the little ponds on the 
farms of only 100 yards or so. With only 
4,500,000 people, the population problem is not a 
major one. One may travel among staid old city 
dwellers in Helsinki, where it is always difficult to 
distinguish them from small city Americans, to 
Lapland where the land is flat as a table, reindeer 
hides provide the clothing, reindeer the meat and 
reindeer the transportation. 

The whole economy of Finland is dominated by 
pine trees and wood pulp. Nowhere can you travel 
on forest rivers or roads where you do not see 
enormous piles of cordwood piled high ready for 
transportation to the mills, and every Finn proudly 
points out the “Finnish Gold” as you ride through 
the great scented forests which seem without end. 
You never see the devastation of forest land here 
to reap the wealth because trees taken out must by 
law be replaced in equal numbers. 


Few countries can boast of two national lan- 
guages; yet Finland has this distinction. In his- 
torical times Sweden once controlled Finland; thus 
Swedish and Finnish are spoken with equal ease. 
Finnish itself is one of the most difficult languages. 
It is one language in which you must enunciate 
every letter very carefully, and each word is 
chopped off so that you: hear distinct stops and 
starts between words in a sentence. Expressions 
like “Hyvaa paivaa” for “How do you do”, or 
“Olkaa hyva ottakaa!” for “Please help yourself” 
tax your imagination and pronunciation. Eng- 
lish is now being stressed in preparation for the 
1952 Olympic Games. 


Most Americans have already forgotten Fin- 
land’s major contribution to the war. The numer- 
ous women one sees in public jobs as porters, street 
car conductors and factories, attest to Finland’s 
loss of 300,000 men, casualties equal to the USA 
with a population only 1/30th as great. In addi- 
tion, 1/10th of Finland was taken by Russia. 
Every Finnish worker is paying 20% of his 
monthly salary to supply Russia with $300,000,000 
in war reparations. This is being paid in machin- 
ery and pulp. The latest reports state that the 
obligation has now been reduced to less than 
$100,000,000 and this should be cleared up in 1952. 


Prices and Wages 


Prices are high in Finland and wages are far 
from spectacular. The average working income in 
cities for men is about 30,000 Finnish Marks a 
month. Two hundred marks are considered to 
be worth $1 American. The black market rate in 
dollars is 300-$1.00, coffee costs $6-8 per pound, 
a can of pineapple $2.50, average breakfast $1.50, 
lunch $2 and dinner $2.50 to $4.00. These prices 
persist despite the fact that Finland exports food, 
and meat prices are comparable to those in the 
USA with ham, about 50 cents a pound and most 
meats under 75 cents. 

I visited a large farm of the more prosperous 
type in west central Finland. The principal crop 
was sugar beets. The owner, Vaino Sippala, 
Olympic runner and winner of more than 800 
running trophies, had this to say when questioned 
about his income. 

“Who can say these days. A few years ago 
my income was in the millions of Finn Marks, 
last year in the hundreds of thousands and this 
year it will be in the thousands. Since prices 
have dropped so fast, the amount I receive as in- 
come means nothing.” 


Sauna 


There is one word that people all over Europe 
at least associated with Finland and that is 
“Sauna.” It means literally, “heat bath” but 
should be titled, “perspiration extraordinary.” 
When a Finnish farmer builds a house, he builds 
the Sauna first. 

A Sauna is a small room constructed very com- 
pactly of smoothed pine logs. No other wood will 
do. Along one side of the room is an elevated 
bench which permits you to sit near the ceiling. 
The Sauna rooms are about ten feet in length in 
all directions although a large Sauna may be thirty 
feet in length. Opposite the bench is a long brick 
oven-like stove into which can be inserted large pine 
and birch logs. On one end of the stove is a 
round hole into which may be inserted a large pot 
of 10-20 gallons in order to heat water. At the 
opposite end of the stove is a square hole of about 
1 foot filled with large stones three to six inches 
in diameter. The average Sauna has one window 
which is seldom opened. 

To prepare the Sauna, two hours in advance of 
use, it is stuffed with logs to heat the stones and 


Mr. Ganslen is an assistant professor and assistant 
track coach at the University of Illinois. 
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the room. After the stones are red hot the fire 
is permitted to die out. 

Most Saunas have a dressing room adjoining 
the heat room, often equipped with a few bottles of 
beer or a coffee pot. Here you remove all of your 
clothing and gingerly enter the torture chamber 
and climb to a seat on the elevated bench. Your 
first impression is of a pleasantly warm but not 
damp room; that is, until the “devil’s handyman” 
goes to work. 

The Sauna operator, usually someone in the 
party with a sadistic streak in his mind, starts 
throwing dipperfuls of water over the red hot stones 
to release their heat. Suddenly you feel a breath 
of red hot air blowing on your ribs and _ face. 
Breathing, which was a natural function a moment 
ago, becomes torture. You cup your hands over 
your nose to give the air a chance to cool and you 
breathe, oh so slowly and carefully. You are 
going to die, you know it! Then miraculously, you 
begin to perspire from pores all over your body 
you never knew you had and you feel some relief. 
The temperature has climbed steadily and you read 
the Centigrade thermometer at 70 degrees. Body 
temperature normally is about 37 degrees. You 
want to run out and give the whole business up. 
Yet, you dare not be a coward. 

After a few minutes you begin to notice your 
surroundings again, you smell the pine and the 


birch, you pay attention to the small talk and you 


know you are going to live! Someone hands you 
a bundle of birch boughs packed with aromatic 
leaves with which you are instructed to beat your- 
self all over to stimulate the circulation. Ten 
minutes or so of this and you are ready for some- 
thing cool to drink. So, when they suggest you 
dive in the lake, you agree, despite the fact that 
you know the temperature of the water to be only 
in the high fifties Fahrenheit. A dip in the lake 
and you are a new man, addicted to Saunas for 
life and convinced that you will build one as soon 
as you get home. 


Finnish Activities 

One has great difficulty understanding Finnish 
people. These are ‘a melancholy people, addicted 
to solitary pleasures and moodiness. They prefer 
the quiet of the country lakes to all other pleas- 
ures. Every Finnish family with rare exceptions 
owns a place in the country on the water. With 
thousands of lakes, everyone can have a cottage 
on the lake. 

On Saturday afternoon the cities and even the 
towns remind one of Wall Street on a Sunday 
morning. The quiet of Finnish towns on the 
weekend is almost oppressive. The trend in social 
life in Finland is toward private parties, much like 
all parties all over the world, though very little 


card playing is in evidence. Since there is a 
tendency for men to go out much more alone in 
Finland than in many other countries, the house- 
wife may lead a rather solitary existence. Thus, 
the sporting and gymnastic clubs develop. 

At least once a week, Finnish women gather at 
these clubs for free gymnastic exercises to music, 
a beautiful and rhythmic series of exercises closely 
akin to the modern dance. It serves as a form of 
emotional expression for these women and plays 
a very important part in their lives. The Finns 
are excellent dancers. The Polka, Tango and 
Samba are now the big rage. Wherever the people 
go, they sing as a group. They seem to possess 
phenomenal memories for the words of songs and 
sing them effortlessly without the slightest excuse. 
In all, the long Finnish winters have tempered the 
nature of these people to one of peace and quiet. 

Drinking is the one great Finnish disgrace. It 
has been estimated that in Helsinki alone, over 8 
million Finn Marks a day are spent for alcoholic 
drinks. The drinking is usually done by men in 
pairs or small groups. It seems to take place with 
a purposefulness to relieve the tensions of the inner 
man resulting from the whole life atmosphere of 
Finland. Some people like to blame this drinking 
on the aftermath of the war, but this excus® does 
not stand up under scrutiny. It is a serious 
osychological problem there today. 

The big capitalists in Finland today are the 
farmers and taxi drivers. The war created great 
food demands and the shortage of automobile trans- 
portation is very great. Finland has, without 
question, some of the worst roads in Europe. Any 
automobile takes a terrific pounding twenty-five 
miles out of Helsinki. The roads are all gravel. 

Finland is the only country that has a law 
against scunding your car horn at pedestrians! 
Despite the fact that motor traffic is relatively 
light, hairbreadth escapes from death are routine. 
The only excuse you may have for using your horn 
is a grave emergency. One would think this insane 
system would make the Finns fast on foot but it 
doesn’t. They are the slowest athletes in Europe 
between 100 and 400 meters. 


Finnish Greats 


I talked with Paavo Nurmi, Vaine Sippala, 
Lauri Pihkala and other old Olympic Finnish track 
champions and | spent three weeks with Matti 
Jarvinen, the greatest javelin thrower in the world 
who, 8 years in succession set new World’s Javelin 
Records. Sippala, at 52 years of age, recently won 
a six mile cross country race for men over 35 years 
in under forty minutes. Pihkala, a writer and 
professor, runs five or six miles a day and walks 
like a man twenty years younger. Nurmi, now a 
prominent and prosperous business man, has not 
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run since his 37th year, when he went out and 
gave the boys a chance to beat him at his specialty, 
which they could not do. He is also in his early 
fifties and still appears to be in marvelous condi- 
tion. A young athlete in Finland is 25 years of 
age and many are in their early thirties. 
Sports 

In Finland there are no professional sports. In 
this, Finland is distinct. Amateur sports dominate 
the game, although amateur athletes as we know 
them exactly do not exist under the Finnish sports 
set-up; since it is possible for a man to coach an 
area of general sports for money and still compete 
in international meets. Track meets draw two or 
three thousand people in the smallest towns. This 
summer there will have been 450 track meets in 
Finland. There are over 1,000 clubs for sports in 
Finland taking in all types of activities. Finland 
literally cleaned up in the Sweden Olympics with 
9 medals in gymnastics, many of them gold. The 
javelin and distance runs have always dominated 
Finland’s athletic interests. Boys ten- years of 
age start to throw the javelin and soon many men 
reach over 200 feet. Just before the war, Finland 
~ had ten men throwing the javelin around 230 feet 
at one time, a distance which only half dozen 
Americans have ever reached. | 

The Finns play a unique baseball game, where 
the equivalent of our catcher tosses up the ball 
for the batter; there they run to third base first. 
then to first and then across to their real third 
base and home, a game where the batter may hit 
the ball three times but may pick any one of the 
three hits to run, and where the hit is no good if 
it is too far; where the players wear gloves with a 


back stop on its cuff to catch a ball, softer and- 


somewhat smaller than the American baseball. The 


disturbing thing to Finnish track coaches, is that 
this baseball game is very, very popular with the 
boys and is growing steadily. 


Industry 


Last, but not least, is the slow tempo which 
pervades all Finnish life. Even in factories I 
visited, that produce beautiful glass and electrical 
machinery, the workers move at a snail’s pace. 
Good machine tools from Cincinnati, which should 
be working at high speed will last forever in Fin- 
land. These workmen would drive an efficiency 
expert crazy. Where we have three men on a 
machine, they have one. In American factories 
the working men like to display their skill to 
visitors, while here, they are content to sit and 
watch the parade go by. When you ask for an 
explanation of this, they say, “the long cold 
winters, it is our nature, it’s the Communistic in- 
fluence, it’s the result of the war, it’s the summer 
vacation period.” 


Olympics 

Foreign visitors will be plentiful in Finland for 
the 1952 Olympic Games. Work on the Olympic 
construction has moved ahead slowly but steadily, 
despite the heavy tax burden resulting from the 
war. Visitors will find people much like Ameri- 
cans, except for their lack of speed. Architecture 
will attract the eye, since most of the construction 
has modern lines. Beautiful glass and silverware 
will be the big souvenir items, and you can hire 
your own lake for a song. And the competition 
and pageantry of the world’s greatest sporting spec- 
tacle will never be forgotten, either by the partici- 
pants from all over the world or the thousands of 
thrilled spectators. 





4 From The WHO 


If in our ignorance, our shortsightedness, our 
lack of courage and vision we continue to deny our 
children the blessings of physical well-being; if, 
moreover, we continue to inculcate in them preju- 
dices, uncritical and emotional beliefs in unreason- 
able things, excessive fear of others and, as a result, 
aggressive desire for power and domination, then 
we can be sure that the world of tomorrow will be 
a world of fear, of chaos, of cruelty—and of death. 

If, on the other hand, we succeed not only in 
making our children physically healthy but also in 
freeing them of our taboos, our anxieties, our de- 
structive impulses; if we teach them to feel, and to 
act in accord with a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their fellow human beings—not just 


nationally but for the whole human race; if, in 
other words, we help them towards real maturity, 
then we need not worry about our future and 
theirs; it cannot but be secure, peaceful and truly 
tich in the values that make life worthwhile. 


—Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General, World Health 
Organization in the Illinois Health Messenger. 





Have You Seen 


The March publication of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, entitled “What To Do 
About Polio”, and addressed to Physical Educa- 
tors, Recreation Directors and Coaches? If not, 
write to the Foundation at 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y., for your free copy. 
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Research In Recreation—A Growing Need 
Charles K. Brightbill 


HE growth of organized recreation since the 
turn of the century has been great, and since 
the end of World War II, phenomenal. 

Public recreation systems have multiplied quick- 
ly. Voluntary agencies at work in the leisure time 
field are absorbing a lion’s share of community 
chest budgets. Last year, management alone spent 
a half billion dollars for industrial recreation. 
Hospitals and comparable institutions are employ- 
ing recreation specialists and integrating their 
efforts with the medical and rehabilitation teams. 
State governments and the Federal agencies are 
developing new recreation services, and commercial 
recreation is slicing a large share of the national 
economy. More money, more time, and more en- 
ergy are being spent currently on recreation than 
ever before. 

As our democratic society shifts from a domestic 
to a technological and eventually an atomic exist- 
ence, the resources for satisfying use of leisure time 
for the young and the old will continue to expand 
and expand. It is conservative to say that the 
public demand for recreation services has out- 
distanced our ability to deal with it intelligently, 
and thus, it will be until the profession, and par- 
ticularly the training institutions, begin to explore 
this essential area of living systematically and 
continuously. 

Despite the tremendous and rapid growth of 
recreation in the United States, the field cannot 
be said to be the most promising of immediate re- 
sults when compared, perhaps, with such fields as 
health and physical education. Nor can it be 
claimed that recreation today is the field in which 
the finest minds are at work. Surely, it is not the 
area intrinsically easiest for the application of the 
scientific method. 

But similarly, it would be unwise and short- 
sighted to thus conclude that for such reasons no 
effort should be made to come to understand its 
purposes, its values, its by-products, and its po- 
tentials for improving the lot of man. Recreation 
today is indeed acknowledged and because it in- 
volves a palatable experience, it is popular. But 
that is not to say that it is understood. And it 
will not be understood until it is subjected to study, 
exploration, and research. 


Knowledge 


The great need for making recreation contribute 
to the development and progress of society today 
is, along with training, the need for a body of 
scientific knowledge based upon intelligent research 
and study. Actually, the lack of such scientific 


information dissipates existing human and physical 
resources, among them public and _ philanthropic 
funds. Any field, no matter how essential to the 
well-being of humanity, which lags behind in scien- 
tific study and research can only fall by the way. 
It is axiomatic that knowledge must precede serv- 
ice, and theory must precede its application. 

It should not be implied that research has not 
been undertaken in the field of recreation. In a 
list of 420 doctoral theses reported by graduate 
departments of health, physical education, and 
recreation (1930-1946, inclusively) and compiled 
by Dr. Thomas K. Cureton in April, 1947, approxi- 
mately forty were rather directly related to recrea- 
tion. There have been other similar studies and 
experiments. Compared with the need for scien- 
tific analyses of recreation in its countless settings, 
however, the sum total of sound research in the 
field has been pitifully small. 


Recreation is Different 


In connection with the temptation to lump 
physical education, health education, and recrea- 
tion in one bundle—even though the common de- 
nominators are many, it is essential that the indi- 
vidual engaged in recreation research realize fully 
that recreation is an identifiable area of living with 
its own objectives, its own techniques and its own 
contribution to enriched living. This is not to 
deny on the other hand, the help it has had and 
will probably continue to receive from allied fields. 

The story is told that in the early days of the 
cable cars in San Francisco, the youngsters would 
hitch a free roller skate ride up the city’s hills 
by sticking a wire through the slot in the street 
and hanging on for dear life. A similar parallel 
could be drawn of recreation hitching on to physi- 
cal education for the last half century to be pulled 
along to the top. The important point to keep 
well in mind in both stories is that when each 
reaches the crest, it is time for a bit of “free 
wheeling” on the part of the one doing the pulling 
and the one being pulled. Physical education is 
steeped in the physical sciences. Recreation draws 
its life blood from the social sciences. Both have 
a share in the arts. 

If research in recreation is to be done, and done 
well, it requires a solid background of understand- 
ing regarding the nature, place, and function of 
recreation in the lives of individuals and in the 
life of the community. Moreover, it calls for a 


Mr. Brightbill is a professor of recreation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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knowledge, not only of how to go about doing in- 
telligent research, but also the major avenues of 
approach. Recreation is and always will be in- 
escapably related to personality growth. Its vic- 
tories cannot always be seen under a microscope 
and its values measured on a yardstick or clarted 
upon a graph. Finally, although nothing must 


substitute for objectivity, interest and perhaps 
even confidence in its possibilities, many currently 
undreamed of, are essential to digging deeply into 
the field, recreation. 


Needs 


What then are some of the questions and prob- 
lems which cail for recreation research? They 
could be listed by the hundreds, each, in turn, 
leading to scores of additional projects. Here are 
a few: 


1. What is the influence of recreation on personality 
growth? On the learning process? On_ building 
good physical and mental health? On developing 
character and citizenship? On stimulating demo- 
cratic living? On mitigating the extremes of crime 
and delinquency? As a means of sustaining morale? 
In encouraging self-discipline and self-improve- 
ment ? 

How does or can recreation 
American family life? 

What are the common denominators, potentials, and 
limitations of recreation as related to physical edu- 
cation, group work, and rehabilitation? 

What types of recreation are best designed to meet 
the underlying physical and psychological needs of 
the several age groups? Each sex? Each socio- 
economic group?’ 

What are the economic influences of recreation upon 
the family? The home owner? The industry? The 
business investor? The state? The region? The 
nation? 

What is the relationship of recreation to accidents 
to children on the streets? To individuals in the 
home? 

. How can recreation needs of individuals best be 
resolved with their interests? 

How much should a community spend for recrea- 
tion? What are the basic floor and ceiling minimum 
facilities and services? 

. What is the role of the voluntary agency in com- 
munity recreation? What is the role of the public 
agency? How may we arrive at an equitable divi- 
sion of labor? 

How effective is recreation within industry in build- 
ing on-the-job morale, esprit de corps, good em- 
ployee-employer relations, curbing fatigue and on- 
the-job accidents, decreasing labor turnover and 
absenteeism ? 

What is the place and function of recreation within 
labor unions? 

. How does recreation affect property values? 

What is the relation of recreation to longevity? 
To geriatrics? 

What are the influences of modern communication 
(e.g. radio and television) on the recreational habits 
of people? 


beneficially affect 


What are the functions and place of commercial 
recreation? 
IVhat ts the place of recreation in times of severe 
national emergencies? 
How will changes in the birth rate affect recreation 
planning ? 
What recreation services and facilities should be 
provided in connection with slum clearance projects 
and housing developments? 
How can terminology be standardized in the field of 
recreation? 
What criteria are essential for evaluating com- 
munity recreation programs and services? 
How may we determine adequate and proper work 
load assignments for recreation leaders? 

. How may recreation be used to develop better inter- 
racial relations? 
What are the most effective ways of administering 
public recreation? Of financing public recreation? 
How might recreation personnel best be recruited, 
trained, registered, and placed? 
What guides can be developed for proper allocation 
of funds for leadership, maintenance, capital outlay, 
and the like? 
What should be the standards and formulae for 
subventions and grants-in-aid for recreation? 
What kinds of recreation equipment, facilities, and 
surfacing, will most likely decrease accidents? 
How can we evaluate the job performance of the 
recreation leader? 
What are and what should be the roles of profes- 
sional organizations and societies in recreation? 
What are proper personnel standards, practices, and 
salary schedules for the professional recreation 
field? 
What are the special recreation needs of migrant 
families? 
What are the public, private, semi-public and com- 
mercial resources for assisting in the development 
of community recreation? 
What is the role of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments in recreation? 
How might recreation equipment best be adapted 
for use of the ill, handicapped and disabled? 
What kinds and types of recreation are best suited 
to meeting the needs of tuberculosis patients? 
Neuropsychiatric patients? Orthopedic patients? 
_ patients? Paraplegics? The chronically 
ill? 
How and what kinds of recreation can be used in 
reducing post operative shock and tensions? 

37. How can recreation make the ill more receptive to 
medical treatment? Help in evaluating physical 
and social tolerance? 

38. In what ways can recreation serve effectively to 
compensate for disabilities? Strengthen the will to 
get well? 


If the World War II era can be characterized 
at all apart from confused international affairs, it 
can probably be called the beginning of the age 
of research. As Allan Nevins has said, “the search 
for truth is as it always has been, the noblest ex- 
pression of the human spirit.” Could we not write 
a lastingly beneficial chapter in the history of man- 
kind by linking the “noblest expression” with the 
noblest of endeavors—helping man to live satisfy- 
ingly and abundantly? 
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May Day Festival 


Louis A. Zinsmeister 


N THIS early afternoon in May, the sun is 

shining soft and warm through a cloudless 
sky. Fresh young leaves are beginning to appear 
on the trees surrounding our school yard; and the 
shrubs along the fences have taken on a greenish- 
yellow color. All nature seems to have helped to 
make this spring day an ideal one for enticing 
people out-of-doors. Principal, teachers and 
children have been longing and waiting for this 
May Day Festival to take place on our playground 
beginning at two-thirty. These festivals have been 
a part of our school programs for many years. 
They are arranged by our supervising teacher of 
physical education with the consent and coopera- 
tion of our principal and teachers. 

The children are already returning to school 
after the noon-day lunch, as they always do. There 
is an air of excitement and anticipation among 
them. Boys are not so boisterous and rough and 
the girls may be seen in groups, talking, walking 
or skipping. A few are running and laughing. 

Today many children are wearing their best 
Sunday clothes. One notices many polished shoes, 
clean shirts and even a few neatly pressed long 
trousers. Some of the smaller boys wear hats. 
No doubt their mothers wish them to appear their 
very best on this occasion. Many girls appear in 
gaily colored dresses; the hairbows they wear seem 
brighter than on ordinary days. 

The school bell calls the children to their classes 
and the playground soon becomes empty and very 
quiet. No, it is not too quiet. The stillness is 
broken by the running feet of a few late-comers, 
nervous, excited, out of breath, but happy, trying 
to get to their classrooms before the tardy bell 
rings. i 

A large square, one hundred feet long on each 
side, was marked off this morning before school 
began. The center of the square was found and 
marked. A nail, passed into the ring end of a tape 
line, was held firmly in the center of the square 
by a boy. Another pupil had a stick which was 
grooved at one end to hold a piece of chalk. This 
boy wound part of the tape line, at the proper 
distance around the stick, and made a fifteen foot 
radius circle. 

Another circle, with a twenty-five foot radius, 
was then made. Small boys, working on their 
hands and knees, retraced the circles with pieces 
of chalk to make them clearer and sharper. Four 
small circles, each with a radius of twelve feet, 
were laid out on diagonals from the center of the 
square to the corners, with their centers thirty-two 
feet from the center. During the morning recess, 
lining-up places and distances for the standing 


broad jump, basket ball throw for distance, and 
the standing hop, step and jump were laid out. 
Places for the high jump and the relay races were 
also marked off. 

This morning the classes rehearsed in groups. 
Each class were shown where to stand on the large 
square and which circle to use. The first and 
second grade children were placed near the corners 
of the square to be near their small circles. They 
rehearsed from 9:05 to 9:40 o’clock. The third 
and fourth grade children practiced their numbers 
from 9:45 until 10:15. No one rehearsed during 
the next fifteen minutes; because, that was our 
recess period. From 10:30 until 11:00 o'clock 
the fifth and sixth grade pupils went through 
their paces. 

The May Pole Dancers practiced from 11:00 
until 11:20, then left to give the color guard, con- 
sisting of two Boy and two Girl Scouts, ten min- 
utes to go through their routine. Our seventh and 
eighth grade boys and girls came out at 11:30 
and worked on their athletics and square dances 
until the noon bell rang. They were assigned this 
last half hour so they could be dismissed from 
the playground. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
May Day PROGRAM AFTERNOON AT 2:30 
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A few mothers began arriving at the playground 
soon after the 1:30 tardy bell rang. They are the 
mothers of over-anxious, primary grade, children 
who misinformed their parents of the correct time 


Mr. Zinsmeister is a supervising teacher in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools and also secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 
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for the program to begin. Some of these mothers 
lead small children by their hands; others push 
baby buggies in which some future school boy 
or girl is sleeping. Here comes a lonely old man, 
wearing a top coat and tapping the sidewalk with 
his cane as he makes his way to the playground. 

More parents, friends and neighbors come as 
time goes on. Some stand around and talk to 
friends or neighbors; while others sit on the steps 
of the school building or on one of the benches 
placed near the building. Time passes quickly on 
this warm spring afternoon. People are anxious 
and happy as they wait for the program to begin 
so they can see their offsprings and other children 
perform in one of the dances, games, or athletic 
events, about which their children talked so much 
at home. 

Inside the building all is quiet and the children 
have been settled by their teachers. Many of the 
older children can go quietly on with their school 
work, Smaller children are more restless and they 
can hardly wait to go to the playground. 

The time is about two-fifteen. A teacher with 
her class of sixteen boys and sixteen girls, walking 
in couples or column formation, is coming to the 
playground. Her class is carrying streamers at- 
tached to a May Pole. The boys carry the green 
streamers; girls hold pink streamers. Two boys 
are carrying a kindergarten table on which the May 
Pole, a volley ball standard, will be placed in the 
center of the square. The boys and girls, still 


holding their streamers, sit on kindergarten chairs, 
which have been placed on the thirty foot circle a 


short time ago, and face toward the pole. The 
basket with fresh, pink lilacs, fastened to the top 
of the May Pole looks very pretty. 

Now the kindergarten children are coming. They 
are carrying little chairs which they will place 
close to the square in places assigned to them and 
observe the performers. 

Somewhere inside the building a bell is ringing, 
unusually long. It is the signal for which many 
eager teachers, boys and girls, have been waiting 
and listening. After a short wait, teachers and 
children walking by twos, come out to the play- 
ground. They blink their eyes several times in 
the bright sunlight, and walk to their assigned 
places on the white chalk lines of the square. The 
older folks now find places behind the children and 
every one is ready for the program to begin. 

After a short address of welcome by our school 
principal, and a few words of encouragement to the 
children by our teacher of physical education, the 
program begins. The color guard is ready. One 
Boy Scout, holding an American flag, is flanked 
by another and two Girl Scouts. The music, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” by Sousa, is played on an 
electric victrola which has been placed on one side 


of the square within the white line nearest the 
building. 

The color guard marches from the inside corner 
of the square nearest the building, forward, half 
way around the field, to the opposite corner. From 
there they march obliquely to the fifty foot circle 
and finish standing between the May Pole and 
the children on the nearest side line. An upper 
grade girl, using the loud speaker, leads the chil- 
dren and grown-ups in the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. One stanza of “America” is sung by all 
present after which the color guard retreats. 

The first number of our program is given by 
four classes of the first and second grade children. 
They march in couples, counter clockwise, each 
class on its own small circle. Their first activity 
consists of rhythms to music, and includes such 
things as walking, skipping, gallop hopping, walk- 
ing like elephants and then walking like ducks and 
saying, “Quack, Quack”, in time with step and 
music. 

They dance the Shoemaker’s Dance with varia- 
tions to the chorus: ring left, walk counter clock- 
wise, mill wheel right, gallop hop sideward, girls 
kneel while boys encircle girls; boys kneel on one 
knee while girls encircle partners. 

Their closing activity is a game called, “Find 
Your Partner”. In this game the boys face clock- 
wise and the girls face counter clockwise in a 
double circle. On signal, all walk around the 
circles until the teacher calls, “Find Your Part- 
ner”, then all scramble wildly to get to their 
partners. When they meet their partners, they 
join hands with them and stoop. The last couple 
down goes to the center of the circle and loses 
one turn. At the end of the game, amid applause 
and cheers from spectators, the children return 
to their places on the square where they stand or 
sit on the warm ground to observe their school- 
mates in other numbers. 

The third and fourth grade children perform on 
the two concentric circles. Their first contribution 
is the “Swedish Clap Dance”. After the dance, 
each class goes to one of the small circles where 
single circles are formed with children facing in- 
ward. “Here comes a Bluebird Through the § 
Window” is sung and played by the classes. They 
are led by several pupils singing through the 
microphone. 

Their last contributions are games. One class 
is playing, “Squirrel in the tree”; another is having 
a couple number race in single circle fonnation; 
and a third is playing, “Hook On”. 

Our fifth and sixth graders dance the Virginia 
Reel. The group leaders take their dancers to 
assigned places on the fifty foot circle where they 
stand like many spokes of a wheel radiating out- 
ward from the center of the circle. 
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After the dance the boys form circles of eights; 
the girls do the same. “Bear in the Pit” is the 
game chosen to be played this year. After the 
game the group leaders return their dancers to 
places on the square. 

On command, the seventh and eighth grade boys 
and girls run to their assigned places for athletics. 
The boys are on one side of the square; the girls 
are on the opposite side. They have been divided 
into five teams each, and each team knows where 
to line up for its first event. One group begins 
with the running high jump, another with the 
standing hop, step and jump; a third group prac- 
tices the standing broad jump; the next group 
throws the basket ball for distance with both 
hands; while the fifth group lines up in two teams 
for the relay races, girls on one side, boys on the 
other. They run and tag hands when they pass 
their opposite team mates. 

The groups rotate one place after each relay 
race has been completed. This continues until 
each group has taken part in each of the five 
events. On signal, the boys and girls quickly 
break ranks and form sets for the square dance. 
“The First Two Ladies Cross Over” is the name 
of the square dance which they perform. Amid 
applause from the spectators, these boys and girls 
run to their places on the large square. 

The onlookers are becoming restless and expec- 
tant. There is more loud talking; children are 
pointing and exclaiming, “The May Pole Dance! 
The May Pole Dance!” Several older boys are 
carrying the little chairs, on which the May Pole 
dancers were sitting, off the playground. The 
dancers stand on the thirty foot circle facing in- 
ward with all hands joined. Sixteen boys are 
holding the green streamers fastened to the lower 
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wheel; sixteen girls are holding the pink streamers 
fastened to the upper wheel of the May Pole. The 
dancers take three steps forward and close heels. 
Their teacher gives the signal that all are ready. 
We hear the music of “El Capitan” coming through 
the loud speaker. The children remain standing 
during the first two counts of the music, then walk 
backward three steps, close heels and face right 
during the next six counts of the introduction. 
Left hands are on hips; streamers are in right 
hands with right arms curved over heads. The 
May Pole Dance has begun. 


There are walking and skipping steps, gallop 
hops and encircling of partners. Sometimes some 
couples go forward toward the May Pole where 
they form a circle kneeling on one knee; while 
others encircle partners. This changing from one 
part to another continues until the last sixty-four 
counts of the music reserved for the final part— 
the winding of the May Pole. Partners-face each 
other, girls clockwise, boys counter clockwise. The 
streamers are held with both hands; partners pass 
each other right side to right side, then continue 
in the grand right and left as the audience watches 
the top of the pole where a blocked pattern is being 
woven which grows downward on the pole as the 
dancers weave in and out. 


The music stops; so do the dancers as they face 
outward and join hands with neighbors; girls 
kneel on one knee; while boys remain standing. 
Applause and cheers follow. 


To the music of “Stars and Stripes Forever” the 
children return to their classrooms; the crowd 
slowly disperses, some going away with friends 
or neighbors; some waiting for their children. An- 
other May Day Festival has come to a joyous end. 





The Seven Stages of Man 
Milk 
Milk, vegetables 
Milk, ice cream, sodas, candy 
Steak, coke, French fries, ham and eggs 
Frogs’ legs, caviar, crepe suzettes 
Milk and crackers 
. Milk (“Oh, my ulcers!”’) 
—SanTA FE MacazinE IN JAN. 1952 IssuE 
oF THE NEw HAmpsHIRE NEws BULLETIN 





Today’s Chuckle 
“How are you this morning?” 
“All right.” 
“Well, you ought to notify your face.” 
—ExPANDING CIRCLE. 


Visiting the Dentist 
With firm steps I enter the waiting room, 
Filled with courage and verve. 


But when it’s my turn to sit in the chair, 
I find I’ve lost my nerve! 


—GerorcE L. HENDERSON. 





Today’s Chuckle 


A person brings nothing into this world and 
takes nothing out of it. And considering the kind 
of world it is, he’s extremely lucky to break even. 


—Byyan NEws. 


May, 1952 





Some Thoughts on Camp Administration and Organization 
Barbara Ellen Joy 


NY professional educator who needs reassur- 

ance concerning the role and value of the 
summer camp in education today should study a 
new type of book on camping entitled “Summer’s 
Children”. This is a photographic cycle of chil- 
dren learning an “improved quality of life’! with 
the guidance of ‘adults who are flexible, friendly, 
competent and interested’.2 In the nine pages 
of written material, in the running text, and in the 
superb photography of every phase of camp life 
and activity there is set forth the best in camping 
philosophy and practice. Camp leaders, as well, 
should study this book. They might well judge 
the success of their own camps by comparing the 
faces of their campers, day after day, with the 
facial expressions of these fortunate children, 
caught so spontaneously by the parent-photog- 
rapher. 


Hughes Photo 


Now camps like this one do flot just happen, any 
more than do good schools or successful depart- 
ments of physical education. The national organi- 
zations, the local units of which maintain camps, 
set up definite standards for facilities, leadership, 
program, health, etc. For this type of camp, rea- 
sonable standardization and inspection are desir- 
able. But such camps are naturally more or less 
alike in their philosophy and practices. Such is 
not the case in camps which have no agency or 
organizational connection and are run by private 
individuals or groups. The philosophy and prac- 
tice of each camp so operated is entirely original 
and unique. Thus those camps which are doing 
an outstanding piece of work with and for children, 
and there are many such camps in addition to the 


1“Summer's Children,” by Barbara Morgan. Morgan 
& Morgan, High Point Road, Searsdale, New York. 
1951. Page 9. 

2Ibid. Page 8. 
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one depicted in “Summer’s Children,” succeed in ~ 
their mission because of their particular ideas | 
about the outdoor life, about children and adults, 
and about that synthesis or union of people and ~ 
Nature, which is camping. i 

The intelligent camp director of any type of” 
camp constantly seeks to draw from other fields, © 
such as medicine, nursing, psychology, psychiatry, ” 
the arts, physical, health and safety education, | 
recreation, social and personnel work, religious and — 
formal education, public relations, the natural © 
sciences, to name the most common—information, © 
principles and practices which will enable him to— 
improve every piase of camp operation. In addi- 
tion to this philosophical framework, constantly © 
being enforced by worthy materials from related” 
fields, there are two areas of camp administration ~ 
and organization which are of greatest importance 
in determining the benefits which will accrue to 
campers. The first deals with certain conceptions 
about counselors, their qualifications, duties and 
responsibilities, and their placement in the camp 
organization. The second concerns program organ- 
ization. Each will be dealt with only briefly, as 
many readers are familiar with the general aspects 
of camp management. 

It is a truism that “the leadership IS the camp”. 
The camp director looks first for those qualities of 
heart and mind which come from a good back- 
ground—a person who is friendly, warm, confident, 
responsible, emotionally stable, and who has an 
affectionate and sincere interest and trust in chil- 
dren. Then he chooses from candidates who meet 
these requirements those with the skills and in- 
terests he needs to cover his particular program 
needs. Ability in skills and the qualities of gen- 
eral leadership and understanding of children are 
not mutually exclusive. Both sets of qualifications 
are necessary. The director is not too readily im- 
pressed with book learning, nor with too much 
emphasis on one type of training, such as group 
work. Neither does he belittle the value of skills, 
for he knows how important the skilled counselor 
is to the safety and success of his camp. 

The actual physical care given to each individual 
camper, the attention given to his daily needs and 
welfare, to the care of his own equipment and 
supplies, and to his relationships with others is the 
counselor’s first duty.1 It is the camp director’s 
responsibility to make very plain to each leader 


1 “Suggestions for Responsibilities of Counselors for 
Care of Campers.”’ No. 9. Camp Publications, Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. Mimeo. 

Miss Joy is director of the Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, 
Wisconsin. 
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exactly what the standards of the camp are in these 
respects, and to supervise leaders so that this 
guidance of the children is of a uniform high 
quality. We happen to believe that counselors 
should live in the cabins or tents WITH the chil- 


‘dren, so that this guidance is achieved through 


alert, friendly vigilance which is most of all un- 
obtrusive. This close relationship serves to keep the 
group harmonious, provides “counsel” to individu- 
als when they appear to need it, and keeps things 
working safely and smoothly. “Custodial” care 
given children intermittently by counselors removed 
from the immediate living quarters can NOT pro- 
vide this type of guidance, as many camp parents 
will testify. No one factor will contribute more to 
a happy atmosphere in a camp than a genuine 
comradely and friendly relationship between the 
leaders and the campers. 

Since the word “program” as used in camping 
covers everything that happens to a camper twenty- 
four hours a day, the mechanics of planning par- 
ticipation in activities by individuals and by groups 
is an important consideration. In fact, so important 


Hughes Photo 


are these methods that the ultimate, total benefits 
to the individual camper could be said to hinge on 
them. One method stresses development of the 
individual camper, not only through the inevitable 
and induced group sharing, planning and living 
together but also in considering the camper as an 
entity who has needs and desires apart from those 
fulfilled for him by participation in camp activities 
and interests in the one static group. The other 
method is based on the idea that “the living group 
is the program group”.? By this plan the individu- 
al is limited for the whole camp period to the 
projects and interests adopted from day to day by 
group decisions, and to the capacities of the group 
leader, who is designated as the “teacher” in all 
types of camp activity in which the group partici- 
pates. Some of the many fallacies of this “over 
simplified and almost primitive camping philoso- 
phy” are noted in the chapter from which this 
quotation is taken. To the professional readers of 


2“Administration of the Modern Camp”, 


Hedley 
Dimock, ed. Association Press, N. Y. C. 


May, 1952 
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this magazine many other fallacies and weaknesses 
in such a plan are readily apparent. 

The first method mentioned has been classified in 
a recent book as the “activity-centered” camp. 
The leading articles in the June, 1950 and May, 
1951 CAMPING MAGAZINE deal at some length. 
with the importance of stressing freedom of choice 
for the individual camper, and of participation in 
mixed, cross-section groups, the members of which 
enjoy common interests, capacities and levels of 
achievement. 

This fundamental concept of camping has not 
been given adequate treatment, pro and con, in 
many of the books written about camp administra- 
tion and organization. This is mainly because most 
of the writers were not camp directors, because 
their observations were made with a narrow back- 
ground of experience with one type of camp, and 
also because their approach was almost entirely 
academic. It is encouraging to see that this subject 
is receiving more attention in print from practi- 
tioners of camping, whose cumulative ‘experience 
in the realities of camp management has shown 
them that the emphasis should be placed on the 
individual camper through adequate recognition of 
the differences of needs, capacities and abilities of 
each child, and of the extent and complexity of 
human differences. 


The following more recent books on camping are 
recommended for inclusion on the camping shelves 
of libraries and for use in counselor training 
courses. 
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National Workshop On Recreation 


Charles K. 


A national workshop on recreation will be held 
at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, May 20-29, 1952. 
This is the fifth of a series of national workshops, 
financed and sponsored by the Athletic Institute. 
Similar conferences in the past gave attention to 
areas and facilities, undergraduate and graduate 
preparation in the physical education, health edu- 
cation and recreation fields, and physical education 
in the elementary schools.* This year’s conference 
however, will be devoted entirely to recreation. 


Present thinking seems to indicate that the report 
which the workshop prepares will be entitled, “Rec- 
reation for America—Guiding Principles.” In any 
event, the emphasis will be upon the place of recre- 
ation in American life and probably will embrace 
the organizational pattern of recreation in its many 
important settings, including that of recreation in 
relation to physical education. It is hoped too, that 
attention will be given to citizen responsibility, 
agency and organizational relationships and recrea- 
tion planning in terms of areas and facilities, per- 
sonnel, finances, interpretation, and, of course, ad- 


Brightbill 


ministration and program. If to these can be added 
a glossary of recreation terms and definitions, plus 
selected problems, and guides to these solutions, it 
is felt that the results will have been more than | 
worthwhile. 

Participants will be expected to spend full time 
at the workshop, and months of hard advance work 
on the part of sub-committees lies ahead of the 
Jackson’s Mill sessions. Mr. Walter Roy, Director 
of Recreation for the Chicago Park District is 
Chairman, and Mr. Milo Christiansen, Superin- 
tendent of Public Recreation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, is Secretary. Other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee include Ellis H. Champlin, 
George D. Butler, Gerald B. Fitzgerald, George 
Hjelte, Roy Sorenson, G. Ott Romney, and Charles 
K. Brightbill. 

A summary and highlights will appear in the 
October issue. 


*These reports are available at a nominal charge 
through the Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Highlights of the Midwest Convention 
W. K. Streit 


Over twelve hundred persons participated in a 
most stimulating professional conference of the 
Midwest District, AAHPER, in Cincinnati, March 
17-19. The convention banquet was one of stag- 
gering brilliance; the general sessions were replete 
with good humor and sound philosophy; the dem- 
onstrations reflected masterful teaching and ex- 
cellent pupil-teacher rapport; the exhibits covered 
a wide variety of interests; the press, radio and 
television coverage was extraordinary and the in- 
terest displayed in sectional and divisional meetings 
taxed the facilities of the hotel throughout the 
three day period. 


A limited number of Convention Proceedings are 
available from the Convention Manager for $1.25. 
Following are a few excerpts from the meetings: 

The keynote address was given by Dr. Claude V. 
Courter, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, on “Pathways to Effective Living.” He 
emphasized the fact that the most important thing 
in the world today is the continued improvement 
of the schools and their functions if young people 
are to be led to greater happiness and better liv- 
ing. The fate of Western civilization hangs upon 
the success of the American Schools. Schools can 
help guide young people to better living by stress- 
ing the right values and concepts of living; such as 
individual worth, that all men are created equal, 
liberty, brotherhood, equal opportunity and social 
responsibility. 


“TI do not believe that the future means destruc- 
tion. With all my heart I believe that it will mean 
the dawn of a new day where free men will breathe 
free air. Why? Because all over this country in 
labor groups, in farm bureaus, on college campuses 
or in national conventions of business men, I have 
spoken to hundreds of thousands of Americans in 
all walks of life, and I believe with a veritable 
passion that when spiritually re-awakened to the 
epidemic of falsehood that is upon us, that the 
vast majority of rich men, poor men, beggar 
men and thieves will refuse to be lulled to sleep by 
“Peace, peace,” when there is no peace, but will 
arouse themselves militantly to save America by 
saying, “To you we pledge our sacred honor.”— 
William Alexander 


“There was a time when a great many people 
thought that when we wanted to get things to go 
properly, we had to have the right people running 


those things. The type of people that could be 
counted on were called “thoroughbreds.” 
We come into this world all naked and bare 
We go through this world with trouble and care 
We go from this world, to we know not where 
But if we’re thoroughbreds here, we'll be 
thoroughbreds there. 
—Kenneth McFarland 


“We need to do a great deal of promotion of 
better outing habits for the American public. The 
recreational activities participated in by the vast 
majority of the American public are driving an 
automobile, listening to the radio, playing cards, 
attending the movies, occasionally going to view 
athletic spectacles—and now television. We physi- 
cal educators have not sold physical education to 
the people. We have taught them largely the types 
of activities which they cannot use after they have 
finished school. 


“This country lags far behind many of the coun- 
tries of the rest of the world in indoor and outdoor 
private facilities. If these other countries can pro- 
vide facilities of this nature, perhaps the United 
States might do just a little better than is being 
done at this time! 


“Our field is the only one in education that 
works primarily with the physical aspects of the 
organism. Physical educators should assume a ma- 
jor responsibility for improving the physical aspects 
of the organisms of our pupils.”.—C. H. McCloy 


The curriculum revision going on throughout 
the country on both elementary and secondary 
levels is giving more attention to health education. 
We have progressed through the era of memoriza- 
tion of facts concerning structure and function with 
little concern for care; of concentration on health 
habits when all health problems were solved by 
attention to rules of the game; of correlation, in- 
tegration, dispersion, incidental and accidental 
teaching which made health everyone’s and no one’s 
responsibility; to the era of careful analysis of the 
health needs of children and of society. Increased 
emphasis is placed on functional teaching, on the 
problems of youth such as mental health, sex edu- 
cation, community responsibilities, narcotics and 


alcohol, need for balanced living. 


Mr. Streit is director of Health and Hygiene for the 
Cincinnati Public Schools and the new national president 
of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


May, 1952 





By use of an entirely new principle of mag- 
netic sound on film, a new teaching aid was demon- 
strated at the convention. The teacher or coach 
can add his own commentary on commercial or 
locally produced motion pictures. This is made 
possible by the magnetic sound striping that is 
added as a coating to the film after the film has 
been developed. This means the instructor can 
watch the picture on the screen while he speaks 
into a microphone, emphasizing the points he 
wishes to stress with his pupils. The film, with the 
new sound added, may be played back immediately. 
At any time the commentary may be changed by 
repeating the procedure, since the old sound is 
erased as the new sound is added. In using the re- 
petitive impact film magazine the teacher can 
select a single concept and repeat it as many times 
as is desirable without using a reverse switch or 
stopping to rewind. This machine is produced by 
Bell and Howell and R. C. A. 


“In grades one to six no interscholastic com- 
petition should be scheduled. The spirit of compe- 
tition is supplied through the physical education 
classes. In grades seven and eight it can be justi- 
fied if it is carefully controlled and modified. The 
circumstances under which the competition is held 
should not be distorted beyond control. Boys and 


girls are fundamentally and organically ready but 
they are not emotionally or socially ready. Ad- 
ministrators should not be ‘high-pressured’ into 
such a program to supplement the varsity teams 
by using the junior high as a ‘farm system’ in 
building varsity teams. 


“Closer attention to needs of our adolescent 
group in terms of recreation, education for health- 
ful living, employment opportunities and more 
secure homes are among the preventive measures 
that will help to reduce the narcotics problem still 
further. Enforcement is a necessary ‘rung in the 
ladder’ of successful solution to this problem. 
Heroin must be taken off the market through local, 
state, federal and international action. Much can 
be done to solve this problem when educators, phy- 
sicians, parents, law enforcement officers and the 
others involved all work together to this end.”— 
Louis Jacobs, M. D. 


“The philosophy of the recreation program is 
activity for all, helping every child and adult satisfy 
his needs, acquiring skills, and getting along with 
others; also the promotion of spiritual and moral 
values. It should provide stimulating activities, 
fun activities, family situation activities, activities 


for entire community needs, and leaders with love 
and understanding of people. This cannot be ac- 
complished in a short time. It will require coopera- 
tion with action. There is a need to validate the 
early assumption of the profession by helping to 
fulfill the leisure pursuits of children, adolescents 
and adults.”—J. Bertram Kessel. 


“In Milwaukee they believe that schools and 
grounds are for the use of the public—not only 
for school work, but for recreation. Fifty-two of 
ninety school buildings are used for recreation. 
The play grounds and school grounds are the same, 
and are adjacent to school buildings. The seats in 
these schools are removable. After school, at night, 
and in summer these facilities are used for recrea- 
tion. The cost of operation is charged to the rec- 
reation budget. Planning of recreation facilities is 
done by city engineers, school officials, and the rec- 
reation director. 

“Every boy should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in track activities. Interest can be created 
by teaching and testing basic skills in regular phys- 
ical education classes. Good bulletin boards, well 
organized, changed frequently including individual 
records and giving local, state, national and world 
records are stimulating. 


“A basketball player must move at all times, 
must have endurance, must know when and how 
to meet the ball, must capitalize on the mistakes 
of the team member that he is guarding, and must 
change his direction or pace after receiving the 
ball. If a coach had five players following these 
rules, he would not need plays, blocks, or screens.” 
—John Wiethe 


“Before a crime can be committed two condi- 
tions must concur: first, the inclination to commit 
the crime, and second, the opportunity to commit 
it. As a consequence, much of the Police Depart- 
ment’s efforts are devoted to the task of stifling 
the human inclination to violate the law, and to 
get to the roots of such crime prevention means 
focusing attention on the juvenile, his behavior 
and his environment. 


“Schools are a strategic agency in discovering 
and solving problems right in the classrooms. 
Through the combined efforts of supervisors and 
teachers, any deviation from normal behavior may 
be observed and interpreted as a danger sign. This 
would involve such things as truancy or illegal ab- 
sence, stealing, behavior difficulties, poor academic 
grades and general restlessness. Everything pos- 
sible should be done before referring delinquency 
cases to the courts. 
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“The purposes of a good lesson in Physical Edu- 
cation are (1) providing maximum activity for each 
child, (2) exploring new interests and strengthen- 
ing old ones, (3) developing skills with the teacher 
acting as coach and leader, (4) providing oppor- 
tunity for social and emotional growth and (5) 
having fun. 


“Three main reasons for the new interest in 
school camping are: 
1. City life demands that we get a brief return 
to pioneer living 
2. Camping is natural and school is not 
3. Most people live by the common things and 
city life does not provide that 
Therefore, since camp provides seeing and doing, 
the school camping program found its place in the 
curriculum. 


“Health education will be improved only when 
more parents and community groups work together 
in planning for the development of more effective 
courses in health instruction. Leaders in the area 
of health also have a responsibility for interpreting 
this program in their communities as well as for 
promoting better working relations with school ad- 
ministrators.”—Fred V. Hein 


The evaluation of students should be a contin- 
uous process which will serve as a progress report 
to the student teacher. This evaluation should not 
be indicated by grades alone but supplemented with 
other techniques such as anecdotal reports, speech 
and hearing tests, health examinations, current af- 
fairs tests, personality index tests, and advisors 
ratings. The results of such testing should be 
available to authorized and interested persons for 
the guidance and placement of student teachers. 


“Our athletic problems do not stem from decay 
or stagnation, but rather from an unusual interest 
and enthusiasm. In competitive athletics we must 
work for victory with honor, not just victory alone. 
One of the basic causes of our athletic problem 
today is the desire of some colleges to get rich 
quick by living beyond their athletic means. If we 
are to solve our athletic problems there must be 
agreement on basic standards for sound athletic 
administration. Such legislation becomes possible 
only when colleges wish to live within sound pol- 
icies and standards. You can’t legislate morality. 
Three areas of most concern right now are: 
1) Post season competition; 2) proper seasonal 
and game limitations; 3) financial aid to athletics. 
Living within normal athletic means is a key solu- 
tion.”—Walter Byers 


Public interest in school athletics can be bene- 
ficial, but the secret of public relations is control. 
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Lay enthusiasm in athletics can get out of hand 
with tragic consequences. The school administra- 
tor must share the responsibility with his coaches 
in the development and control of school athletics. 
Lay persons may contribute and share in the de- 
velopment process, but should not control. A safety 
factor .lies in the great care with which a school 
administrator chooses athletic personnel. Pupil 
welfare and group honor are more important than 
winning, but they are not incompatible. There 
must be balance between athletics and the other 
activities of the school. 


While skill is an important factor in preventing 
accidents, studies indicate that other factors are 
sometimes more influential. Dublin indicates that 
athletics may have a higher accident rate (off the 
field) than others because they are more adven- 
turous and tend to take chances. 

There is definitely an accident prone and acci- 
dent repeating group. The accident prone indi- 
vidual is one who has more accidents than other 
persons in identical situations. These persons, 
about one tenth of the population, are responsible 
for about three fourths of the accidents. 


As part of the school curriculum, Driver Educa- 
tion has been adopted by more schools in a shorter 
time than any other subject. 


Studies in Delaware, Arizona, Pennsylvania State 
College, Cleveland, Washington, D. C., and others 
all seem to indicate that pupils who have had 
Driver Education courses are convicted of fewer 
violations, they have fewer accidents, and the acci- 
dents in which they are involved are of less severity 
than is true of drivers who have not had a similar 
course. 


Conditioning exercises are considered an essen- 
tial part of the physical education class in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Five to ten minutes are 
devoted to this activity at the beginning of the 
period. Again, the importance of the teacher was 
stressed in making these exercises desirable to the 
group. Some methods to create interest are the 
utilization of sport skills, varying class formations, 
and adding musical accompaniment. 


Good public relations are just a new accent on 
what we are supposed to do. In all our in-and-out 
school relationships we should take time to be: 
pleasingly firm, agreeably cooperative, tactfully ag- 
gressive, smilngly tolerant, patiently insistent, inva- 
riably kind and unhurried, but customer conscious. 
We should never be guilty of determined indecision. 
One truism holds as we step along the two-way 
street—Schools can be made as effective as you 
and I and the American people want them to be. 


May, 1952 





QUOTES AND HIGHLIGHTS 
of the 
AAHPER Los Angeles Convention 


by W. K. Streit 


Nine hundred California Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators and twenty-four hundred national 
delegates registered for the 57th Convention of the 
AAHPER at Los Angeles, April 6-10, 1952, which 
featured as its theme, “United Effort—Effective 
Action.” 


Dr. Bernice Moss of Salt Lake City, Utah, pre- 
sided over a busy series of meetings which were 
featured by top flight presentations and unusual 
audience participation. Dr. Clifford Brownell of 
Columbia University was installed as the new 
president and Dr. Ruth Abernathy of U.C.L.A. 
became president-elect. 


The national association now goes on a biennial 
basis, the 1954 Convention being scheduled for 
New York City. 


The vice-president for the Health Education Di- 
vision is Dr. Fred V. Hein of Chicago with Dr. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe of Kansas City serving as 
vice-president-elect. In the physical education di- 
vision the two new heads are Dr. Ray Duncan of 
Illinois and Dr. Eleanor Metheny of U.S.C. In 
recreation, they are Dr. Ben W. Miller of U.C.L.A. 
and Hal Orion of Washington, D. C. 


We were impressed by the warmth of welcome 
and hospitality of the Los Angeles folks; the in- 
terest manifested in our program by the California 
Secondary School administrators; television aerials 
everywhere and seven channels from which to 
choose; the LACE (low altitude cloud essence) 
which descended to keep us from getting home- 
sick; the modern, functional school buildings; the 
wonderful sight from the air of the City of Angeles 
and the unusual outdoor lighting everywhere; the 
$750,000 P.T.A. Health Center for indigent chil- 
dren; the excellent program of correctives in the 
public schools; the pedestrian who has the right 
of way at cross-walks; the open air markets; the 
privacy of the backyards; the twelve hour work- 
ing day—2 to get to work, 8 on the job and 2 to 
get home; the flowers in great profusion; the 
system of free ways; the maximum use of school 
buildings and grounds by after school adult and 
recreation groups; the beautiful water pageant pre- 
sented at Los Angeles High School; the privilege 
and thrill of seeing the old established leaders and 
the recognition of the many new ones coming up; 
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the eagerness to return home to do a better job 
along with a determination to come back for an- 
other visit soon. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa’s contribution of a pre-con- 
vention meeting by Dr. C. L. Lowman of Los 
Angeles, was outstanding. His discussion of “The 
Relation of Postural States to Competitive Sports” 
followed by a lantern slide lecture and discussion 
period in which he answered fifteen questions re- 
lating to sports and correctives kept a large audi- 
ence alert and interested. A complete account of 
this meeting will be published in the October 
PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. 


Mental as well as physical health was stressed 
throughout the convention. Dr. Karl Menninger, 
M.D., Educational Director of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, declared that the 
problem of mental sickness is looming larger and 
larger every year. “Today, there are more people 
in this country in mental institutions than are 
hospitalized for all other diseases and _ illnesses 
combined.” 

Play, said Dr. Menninger, is one of the best 
antidotes for low morale and other conditions that 
might lead to mental illness. ‘Play stresses the 
meaning and not the end. A golfer is not as in- 
terested in getting his ball in a hole as the way 
that he accomplishes it. Remember, making is 
more important than what is made.” 


Dr. Jay B. Nash also believed that recreation 
and play would solve many of the problems facing 
us today. He was particularly concerned with 
learning of skills and hobbies at an early age to 
help people occupy themselves after retirement. 
“Too many people without any skills come to re- 
tirement and don’t know what to do with them- 
selves,” he said. “I believe 60% to 70% of those 
in old people’s homes and charitable institutions 
wouldn’t be there if they’d had a hobby.” 

Dr. Nash, in stressing the need for learning 
hobby skills at an early age reported on a survey 
he recently made. He asked 1,000 adults when 
they became interested in their hobby and 87% 
said before the age of 12; 62% before the age of 
10, and many, many before the age of 6. 


Today, with modern industrialization and ur- 
banization, children would be better off in school, 





even all the year around, than on city streets. To- 
day’s city youngster hasn’t the opportunities his 
father had for proper recreation and physical edu- 
cation. The days of the old swimming hole and 
the fishing stream are gone. Consequently, the 
child of today grows up less well equipped for the 
complexities of modern adult life. I’m not speak- 
ing particularly of exercise—a lad can get that on 
a city street. But for the other aspects of recrea- 
tion and development—team play, organization, 
exchange of ideas—he needs facilities far in ex- 
cess of the present ones in most cities. And he 
needs the leadership of trained people——C. L. 
Brownell. 


Another important phase of the convention was 
“Participation Day.” Convention members visited 
Los Angeles City Schools and witnéssed demonstra- 
tions in folk dancing, rainy day programs for chil- 
dren, pedestrian and bicycle safety, and demon- 
strations in golf, volley-ball, swimming and soft- 
ball. 


Tackle football, boxing and other highly com- 
petitive sports were decried as being bad for chil- 
dren below the ninth grade—both physically and 
mentally. The opinions of 220 physicians, includ- 
ing specialists in pediatrics, cardiology and ortho- 
pedics, were presented to the nation’s leaders in 
health, physical education and recreation, and the 
over-whelming views expressed were against “little 
bowl” contests and publicity or “pep talks” which 
induce superhuman efforts by the youngsters. More 
than half the heart specialists were of the opinion 
that too violent activity by pre-adolescents was 
dangerous to the heart. The bone specialists said 
that such athletics are conducive to fractures of the 
long bones of the bodies of the children. 


When in the presence of rapid growth, postural 
faults also exist, the addition of further stress from 
athletic activities (especially in extra-mural com- 
petition) increases the possibility of injury to these 
growth cartilages as well as to the joint components 
(ligaments, lining cartilage and muscle attach- 
ments). 

Most coaches and teachers as well as parents 
find it difficult to see anything but the child’s out- 
ward appearance. They do not realize that growth 
is work for the organism, that it is stepped up at 
this age, and that the strength of the muscles has 
not kept pace with the growth of the skeleton. Nor 
do they realize that there is excessive demand on 
all the organs to keep pace with demands of ordi- 
nary activity and growth. When those demands 
are greatly accelerated by participation in activi- 
ties such as weight lifting, pyramid building, basket- 
ball or football, the metabolic factors of the whole 
organism may suffer—Dr. C. L. Lowman. 
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Coupled with modern engineering and science, 
valuable studies have been made in recent years to 
overcome many of the faulty features of early 
school building construction. This applies to more 
healthful and useful schools, better heated, lighted, 
ventilated and adapted to the needs of the chil- 
dren during school time and also to the com- 
munity needs after school hours. Any attempt to 
limit our school construction program to “class- 
rooms only” as an economy measure which has 
been recently proposed would not only be a long 
step backward, but poor economy. It should be 
vigorously opposed. 


Health education as an area of general education 
is based on the recognition of the value of human 
life and the realization that to preserve and im- 
prove life, attention must be focused on the health- 
ful functioning of the entire organism, interacting 
with the physical and social environment. Man 
is a feeling and thinking organism with wants and 
needs which can only be realized in our society 
through the development of self-directed behavior 
in accord with personally satisfying and socially 
useful goals. 


The extension of television may play a major 
role in the development of a more sane program 
of athletics in many schools. If unlimited tele- 
vision of intercollegiate athletic contests is per- 
mitted in the future, a small group of major in- 
stitutions will attain a financial status which will 
enable them to “corner the market” on athletes 
and to become even stronger through the use of 
all of the present malpractices of athletic admini- 
stration. On the other hand, the remainder of the 
educational institutions will suffer a serious loss of 
gate receipts which may force them to adopt a 
strictly amateur program of athletics. 


Play stresses the meaning and not the end. Re- 
member, making it is more important that what 
is made. Play permits us to let down our dis- 
guise—or to don a disguise—either one or the 
other. We can hold magic in our hand. 

If there is enough satisfying work and enough 
satisfying play in the right proportions, then you 
will have a well body and controlled aggressions. 
We must help control aggression by proper plan 
of work and play—if one is teaching play so that 
people enjoy it and not making play into work, 
then those people under your direction will be 
healthy. If you can teach certain people to be 
motivated to take part in play it is a fine thing, 
and not just a means of going through a motion 
that you will have sublimated the tendency toward 
aggression—that you will have sublimated those 
qualities of people that we call psychotic, psycho- 
pathic, psychiatric, etc—Karl Menninger. 
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Edited by W. K. Streit 


This is the season for Statewide folk and square 
dance festivals. If you are interested, why not 
make up a set and attend the one nearest you? 
Convention institutes, dance camps, and summer 
courses at colleges and universities also offer op- 
portunities for those who enjoy dancing and who 
desire to enlarge their own skills and knowledge. 
Then too, it is not difficult to organize a dance 
group in your own community for weekly or semi- 
monthly sessions. It will pay dividends. We would 
like to challenge you to provide this leadership. 


KOROBUSHKA 
Russian Folk Dance 


Formation: Double circle of partners, men on 
inside facing partners, with backs to center of 
circle. Partners hold both hands. 


Part I 

Action: Man takes three walking steps forward 
starting L. and swings the R. leg forward on 
the fourth count while hopping on L. (3 step 
swing hop). The girl’s part is opposite throcgh- 
out—2 M. 
Man moves backward with same basic step— 
2M. 
Man walks forward again—2 M. 
Hop on L. while placing R. toe forward; ct. 1; 
hop on L. while placing R. toe sidew., ct. 2; 
feet together, ct. 3; pause, ct. 4—2 M. 


8M. 
Part II 


Each person now goes to his own R. side with 
a step, close, step, swing—2 M. 

Same to L.—2 M. 

With R. hands joined overhead, balance forw. on 
R. toward partner and backw. on L. away from 
partner—2 M. 

Exchange places, stepping R., L., close while 
completing 14 turn, arms akimbo—2 M. 

Repeat last side step and balance—8 M. 


16 M. 


Note: This dance can be used as a mixer in a ball- 
room situation by asking the men to execute the 
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step in measures 11 and 12 of part two in place 
instead of moving left, thus meeting a new 
partner on each repetition of the dance. Chang- 
ing partners frequently adds interest and makes 
folk and social dancing more sociable. 


GUSTAV’S SKOL 
Swedish Folk Dance 


Music: Methodist Record No. M108 
Formation: Square Set of Four Couples 


Action: Head couples advance toward each other 
in three walking ‘eps and close on the fourth 
count, raising the ® hand and saying, “Skol” 
on the fourth count—z M. 

Return to places in 3 steps and close—2 M. 

Side couples advance and return—4 M. 

Head couples advance toward each other, join 
inside hands with person opposite, face toward 
side couple nearest them which have joined hands 
to make an arch thru which the active couples 
skip—2 M. 

Release hands and skip back to place—2 M. 

Clap own hands, join hands with original partner 
and leaning away from each other, both couples 
swing vigorously in place—4 M. 

The same action as repeated by the side couples 
who advance, change partners and go thru arches 
made by head couples—8 M. 


Note: If an odd man, standing near one of the 
arches is successful in swinging a girl before 
her partner can reach her, the odd man may keep 
her for the repetition of the dance. The one who 
lost his partner may “rob” another in the same 
way. 


CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE 


Music: Any lively 2/4 tune such as No. M107, 
M111. 


Formation: Partners in single circle all facing 
center with hands joined. Men always have part- 
ners at their right. 


Action: With joined hands, 
Four steps toward center—2 M. 
Four steps back to place—2 M. 
Repeat all of above—4 M. 





Musi 
Form 
Actio 





Girls to center with four steps and back four— 
4M. 

Men to the center with four steps, turn around 
and take four steps to the girl who was at his 
left—4 M. 

Man swings new girl—8 M. 

All promenade new partners—8 M. 


NARCISSUS 


Music: Narcissus by Ethelbert Nevin 
Formation: Couples in social dance position 
Action: Man’s part described; ladies do counter- 
art 
Touch L. toe sideward and then behind R. heel; 
repeat—2 M. 
Three slides L and pause—2 M. 
Repeat all to R—4 M. 
Step L., close R.; step R., close L.—2 M. 
Step L. and swing R. across in front—1 M. 
Step R. and swing L. across in front—1 M. 
Two steps with partner—4 M. 


Note: When used as a mixer, change partners on 
the last two steps with couple nearest you. 


FORWARD SIX AND FALL BACK EIGHT 


Music: Any good square dance tune 
Formation: Square set of four couples 
Call: First couple balance, first couple swing 
Down the center and split the ring 
The lady goes right and the gent goes left 
And four in line you stand. 
Forward four and fall back four 
Sashay four to the right. 
Forward six and fall back eight 
Forward eight and fall back six 
Sashay four to the right 
Forward four and fall back four 
Sashay four to the right 
Forward six and fall back eight 
Forward eight and fall back six 
Sashay four to the right 
Forward four and circle four 
Four hands up and here we go 
Around and around for a docey-doe 
Lady goes C, and gent goes doe 
One more change and home you go 
Allemande left with your left hand 


Right to your partner, right and left grand 
Meet your honey and promenade 


(Repeat with couples 2, 3 and 4.) 


SPANISH CIRCLE 
A Waltz Mixer 


Music: Methodist Record M105 or any slow waltz. 
Formation: Double circle of couples. Circle is ar- 
ranged in sets of two couples with couples facing 
each other. Partners have inner hands grasped. 


Part I 
Action: Waltz balance step left forward and right 
backward 
Join both hands with opposite lady or gentleman 
and change places in 2 waltz steps turning 
clockwise 
Each keeps this new partner releases man’s left 
and lady’s right to stand side by side facing 
other couple. This whole figure is repeated 
three more times and all will be back in orig- 
inal place with original partner (Each person 
will have made a square) 


Total. ...16 Meas. 


Part II 
The set does a starwheel right in 4 
waltzes 
Turn right about and starwheel left 
back to place in 4 waltzes 


Part III 


Joint right hands with opposite lady or 
gentleman and do a complete mill- 
wheel back to place in 4 waltz steps. 

Joint inside hand with partner and do a 
waltz balance step left forward and 
right backward, while facing opposite 
couple 

Waltz forward in 2 waltz steps passing 
through the opposite couple (ladies 
pass between opposite couples) to 
form new sets 2 Meas. 


Total.... 8 Meas. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Michigan Square Dance Leaders Association 
will hold its Fourth Annual Summer Camp Work- 
shop at the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 


Michigan, August 29th through September 1. If 
interested contact Mr. Arthur Erwin, 4414 Audu- 
bon Road, Detroit 24, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN CouNciL EpucaTIon (E. F. LINpqutst, 
Editor), Educational Measurement, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1951. 
819 pp. $7.50. 

Aimed at the advanced training of measurement 
workers this text is the work of over twenty nation- 
al authorities in the field of educational measure- 
ment. While many chapters are of such advanced 
statistical nature as to be servicable only to the 
statistician, there are never-the-less many chapters 
which are of value to those who might be inter- 
ested chiefly in the improvement of the classroom 
examination. 

The function of measurement and the construc- 
tion of achievement tests are especially helpful 
parts involving 13 chapters, each by authorities on 
their subjects. 

The chapters dealing with various aspects of 
measurement theory are likely to be chiefly of 
service to the makers of standardized tests. As- 
pects of these chapters would be of help to the 
classroom teacher however and the entire text 
awakens one to the inferences involved and the im- 
portance of care in the construction of the written 
examination. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


CLEMENSEN, JESSIE WILLIAMS, and LaPorte, Wm. 
RatpH, Your Health and Safety, New York: 
Harcourt. Brace and Company, 1952, 532 pp. 
$2.40*. 

This book is an attractively treated text on 
health and safety suitable for high school or college 
students. Each chapter starts with a study outline 
and closes with an evaluative section. 

Profusely illustrated and with multicolored for- 
mat the book further encourages reading by the 
two column arrangement of the pages. 

Getting acquainted with oneself, good appear- 
ance, a healthy body, its food supply, good habits 
and body control, keeping your community healthy, 
and safety-preventing accidents are the units which 
cover thirty-three topics in an up-to-date manner. 

This third edition appears to be a drastic re- 
vision of previous issues and should be a thorough 
and interesting basic source. A functional ap- 
pendix and glossary add to the book’s utility. 

*This price is ridiculously low for this text. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


METHENY, ELEANOR, Body Dynamics, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1952, 225 pp. $3.50. 


A readable book dealing with physical fitness 
in terms of expenditure and conservation of en- 
ergy. Simple descriptions bring enlightment as to 
one’s own body structure and function. The basic 
physiological support of muscular activity is sim- 
ply shown. 

The strengthening, weakening, shortening, 
stretching, relaxing or tonus-giving functions of 
exercises along with necessary precautions are con- 
vincingly explained. “Muscling in” on an under- 
standing of movement is facilitated by the actions 
requested in projects for further study. 


Kart W. BookwaALtTER. 


Scott, Harry A., Competitive Sports in Schools 
and Colleges, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1951, 604 pp. $5.00. 


This is a well written book which has been 
needed for some time. It is concerned with many 
factors involved in competitive sports in schools 
and colleges some of which had not been previously 
considered related. Though the bulk of the pages 
are devoted to intercollegiate sports and peripheral 
concerns, consideration is given to all sports used 
in the physical education department on a com- 
petitive basis. Indication of content may be gained 
from chapter titles such as “Historical Development 
of Competitive Sports,” ‘Competitive Sports in 
Education,” “The Control and Administration of 
Competitive Sports,” and other topics such as fi- 
nancing, sports for girls and women, and facilities. 
The group of administrative forms included in the 
Appendix should be of particular interest to the 
administrator. 

The book should be helpful to the physical edu- 
cation teacher, the coach and, most particularly, 
the administrator of such a program in either high 
school or college. 

R. T. DeWitt. 


SPEAR, Marion R., Keeping Idle Hands Busy, 
Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Co., 1950, 96 
pp. $1.75. 

This book is directed toward occupational thera- 
pists, camp leaders, housewives and others. With 
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limited budgets this book is a source of ideas for 
crafts projects. Chapters are devoted to articles 
made of cloth, native products, paper and wood. 
Burlap sacks, flour sacks, old underwear, window 
shades, acorns, birch bark, clay, corks, horse hair, 
honey suckle vines, pine cones, tire casings, seeds, 
shells, tin cans, paper, envelopes, magazines, maps, 
carbon paper, cardboard, mailing tubes, match 
boxes, cartons, barrels, boxes, spools, and wheels 
are among the myriads of odds and ends suggested 
for making clever and useful articles in leisure time. 
Directions accompany many suggestions. 


Kari W. BooKWALTER. 


Staff of the Physical Education Department, Uni- 
versity of California, H1tpa C. Kozman, Editor, 
Group Process in Physical Education, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1951, 418 pp. $4.50. 


This book brings to the profession an application 
of one of the modern theories of education, that of 
group processes. In so far as the physical education 
profession believes in making the student the center 
of the instructional program, in teaching the stu- 
dent to aid in the planning of his own learning 
experiences, and in bearing the responsibility for 
his own growth, all best accomplished through 
group processes, this book is invaluable. 

The opening chapters deal largely with a philo- 
sophical background for group processes in physical 
education, including sections on the evolution and 
influences on physical education, living in a demo- 
cratic society, developing a democratic personality, 
and educating for democratic living. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to 
actual discussion of group processes, offering spe- 
cific techniques, skills, and devices for the areas of 
teaching, evaluation, curriculum development, plan- 
ning with students, and in-service education. Many 
examples of the use of these techniques are given. 

Although this book was written primarily for use 
of the physical education profession, it is valuable 
for all who are concerned with the improvement 
of the educational process in our schools. It is an 
outstanding addition to the professional literature. 


Witiiam H. Sottey. 


Turner, C. E., School Health and Health Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1952, 472 pp. $3.50. 


This revision of the 1947 edition is intended to 
meet today’s teaching requirements. It deals with 
the many aspects of the school health program in 
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such a way as to be a valuable asset to all school 
health personnel whether in service or in prepara- 
tion, as well as to school administrators. 

Revisions or additions include material on the 
school health council, recent progress in commun- 
icable disease control, the school custodian, mental 
hygiene and psychosomatic relationships, health- 
ful school environment, school health services, 
safety education, and current-philosophy of health 
education. 

The list of questions. and activities at the end 
of each chapter provides valuable helps to the busy 
teacher. It includes an extensive bibliography and 
a short index. 


J. Keocu Rasu. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE F., and BROWNELL, CLiFForD L., 
The Administration of Health Education and 
Physical Education, Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1951, 439 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a fourth revision of The Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Education by the same 
authors which has been used widely in the profes- 
sion for the past decade. The revision has presented 
material pertinent to administration of health and 
physical education under four functional parts: 
leadership, program, facilities, and state and com- 
munity relationships. 

Under leadership the authors have included a 
discussion of the foundations of health and physical 
education, the administrator at: work, personnel and 
functions of the staff, budget and finance, and office 
management. The program is discussed in terms of 
preparation of curriculum materials, program or- 
ganization, health services, special education, health 
instruction, intramural and inter-school athletics, 
and evaluation. 


A rather complete discussion of facilities and 
equipment from the standpoint of healthful school 
living, gymnasium, locker room, shower room, swim- 
ming pool, outdoor play areas, and costumes is 
included. Community and state relationships are 
discussed under the headings of school and com- 
munity recreation, public relations, state responsi- 
bilities in health education and physical education, 
and legal factors in health and physical education. 

This revised edition includes a wealth of informa- 
tion current to administration in our field. It is 
recommended that every physical and health edu- 
cation teacher and administrator add this book to 
his professional library. 


Wrttram H. Sottey. 
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EvELyn K. D1tton, “Swim to Music”, Journal of 
the American Association for HPER, 23:1, Jan- 
uary, 1952, pp. 17-18. 


Music as instructional aid in swimming will: 


1. Aid the swimmer to help feel the rhythm of 
the stroke. 


2. Bring about a greater degree of relaxation. 
3. Help to make the learning process fun. 


So says the author of this article, who found 
that 80% of more than 100 selected colleges and 
universities were using music in connection with 
their swimming program. All of these were using 
recordings and 50% used percussion instruments, 
also. 

Music adds much to a program of swimming, 
whether it be instructional or recreational. At the 
same time it presents some minor problems of de- 
tail and organization as might be anticipated. 
However, the benefits far outnumber the incon- 
veniences. 

The author recommends instrumental music 
only, with slow tempo, but with a definite beat and 
rhythm. The swimmer is thus able to “feel” the 
tempo. Symphonic and orchestral recordings are 
judged unsuitable because of the varied tempo. In 
the absence of instrumental music much can be 
accomplished with a single wooden drummer’s 
block and hard beater. 

KeitH E. Bowen. 


FREDERICKSON, WILLIAM, JR., and RopNEy D. Mc- 
CLELLAND, “What Should Be Included in a Pub- 
lic Playground Clubhouse Building,” Quarterly 
Bulletin of the American Recreation Society, 3:1, 
November, 1950. 


An opinion survey was conducted by the Los 
Angeles Department of Recreation and Parks to 
determine the functional use to which buildings had 
been placed in the past and what needs were yet 
unmet. Recreation directors, district supervisors, 
architects, and children were asked to reply to the 
following: (1) What should be included in the 
buildings at the playground? (2) What new rec- 
reation activities are needed? (3) In what way 
can new needs be met through better planning of 
recreation buildings? 

The replies indicated that the following facil- 
ities should be included: community rooms; 


porches; drinking fountains; office control rooms; 
kitchen; restrooms; clubrooms; cupboards; stage; 
dressing rooms; storage rooms; gardener-caretak 
er’s room; and locker rooms. The building shoul 
serve as a center of activities and should contai 
the operating office of the playground and par 
Types of indoor activities should include clu 
meetings, social gatherings, family nights, rhyth 
mics, choral groups, dramatics, crafts, and indog 
sports such as volleyball, badminton, and basket 
ball. The clubhouse should be related to game 
playing areas so as to be a sufficient distance fron 
areas inviting games requiring heavy objects o 
those being thrown or hit with considerable fore 


Jackson M. ANDERSON. 


LEHMAN, Harvey C., and Freperic E. WE 
“Left-Handedness Among Major League Bz 
ball Players,” Motor Skills Research Exchang 
3:5-10, March, 1951, edited by R. B. Ammon 
and Carol H. Ammons. 


From data reported in “Who’s Who in Ba 
ball,” the authors concluded that it is an advantagg 
to be left-handed in major league baseball. Ovel 
a period of 20 years, only about 57 percent of th 
pitchers listed in ““‘Who’s Who in Baseball” thre 
and batted right-handed and 86 percent of th 
non-pitchers threw right-handed. This compare 
with 95 percent who are right-handed in the gen 
eral population. Furthermore, there are about 4 
times as many right-handed throwers who switd 
to left-hand hitting as there are left-handed thro 
ers who bat right-handed. 

Over the period studied, no left-handed throwe 
played catcher, second base, third base, or sho 
stop; whereas, first base favored left-handednes 
there being only 47.7 percent right-handers listed 

A left-handed hitter has 6.80 times as man 
chances of eventually being listed in “Who’s Wh 
in Baseball” as a player selected at random with 
out consideration given to handedness. 


Henry J. MONTOYE. 


LEHMAN, Harvey C., “Chronological Age vs. Pr 
ficiency in Physical Skills,’ American Jou 
of Psychology, 64:161-87, April, 1951. 

The purpose of the study was to determi 

“«. . the age at which extraordinary skill has bet 

exhibited most frequently in various sports.” 
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brief summary of the results is as follows (figures 
indicate the median age): pitchers listed in ‘“Who’s 
Who in Baseball,” 28.96; non-pitchers, 28.77; pro- 
fessional boxing champions, 26.9; tennis singles 
champions, 26.70; tennis doubles champions, 27.27; 
roller skating champions, 16.44; professional ice 
hockey players, 26.83; professional football players, 
25.87; Indianapolis Speedway Champions, 29.47; 
national corn husking champions, 32.83; bowling 
champions, 33.07; rifle and pistol shooting cham- 
pions, 31.24; billiard champions, 33.00; profession- 
al golf champions, 32.50. 

The median ages of olympic champions are also 
presented. For men, these range from 21.20 to 
28.17 except for 10,000 meter and marathon runs, 
bob-sledding, and equestrian events, which are 
31.50, 34.25 and 36.42, respectively. 


Henry J. Monrtove. 


LoKEN, NEWTON C., “Modern Trends in Cheer- 
leading,” Scholastic Coach, 21:3 (November, 
1951), p. 24. 

This is an interesting article about a most whole- 
some adjunct of the program of competitive ath- 
letics. The author states that cheerleading has be- 
come so important that many schools (including 
the universities of Indiana, Michigan and Minne- 
sota) are conducting clinics for high school cheer- 
leaders. Michigan has even instituted a 2 hour 
credit course for cheerleaders. 

Many of the beneficial results of cheerleading 
are mentioned. Included among these are: the de- 
velopment of precision, timing, rhythm, and sports- 
manship. There is a description of a cheerleading 
clinic in connection with a home football game, 
suggestions for selection of cheerleaders, and prac- 
tical considerations of uniform provisions are also 
made. 

KeitH E. Bowen. 


Mrituer, GENE: “1951 Traffic Toll—37,500”, Pub- 
lic Safety, 41:2, February, 1952, pp. 4-7, 32. 
This article presents the cold hard facts of the 

traffic fatalities for the year 1951. The year 1951 

will go down in traffic history as one of the four 

blackest on record. 

Deaths from motor-vehicle accidents increased 
from 35,000 in 1950 to 37,500 in 1951. In only 
three other years on record did motor-vehicle fatal- 
ities occur more frequently. 

The increase in deaths, however, was approxi- 
mately in proportion to the increase in mileage— 
deaths were up 7%, mileage 6%. The mileage 
death rate in 1951 was relatively unchanged from 
that of 1950 and remained near the best level re- 
corded. 

Deaths increased in all regions of the country, 
but within regions, occurred principally in rural 
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areas. Pedestrian deaths were higher for all areas 
as were multiple collision accidents and non-colli- 
sion accidents. Deaths were more frequent in all 
age groups except 15-24 years. 


CHARLES P. NADER. 


Rasu, J. Keocu, “An Evaluation of the Duties of 
Health Educators”, The Journal of School 
Health, 21:7, September, 1951, pp. 221-226. 
Although recent conferences and workshops have 

been valuable in helping determine the curricula 
for various types of health educators, it was felt 
that additional. measures were needed to secure 
more adequate planning of the curricula. The in- 
vestigator personally interviewed 75 selected health 
educators representing secondary schools, colleges, 
official agencies, non-official agencies, and health 
coordinators and identified their duties. The ten 
areas into which these duties were classified are: 
general education, health education, health service, 
supervision, public relations, counselling, organiza- 
tion, administration, community activities, and self- 
improvement. 

Some duties were common to the various health 
educators, but the pattern mainly tended to divide 
the educators into one of two groupings, viz., (1) 
School and college health educators, and (2) Pub- 
lic health educators. These duties were then evalu- 
ated as to importance and difficulty, and it was 
discovered that school health educators ranked 
community service, health service, and organiza- 
tion duties very low in importance. It is evident 
that a basic consideration of the importance and 
difficulty of duties is essential in planning the cur- 
ricula for health educators. 

Epwarp J. GILpay. 


SALARIO, IsaporE, “Democratic Group Coaching”, 
Scholastic Coach, 21:6, February, 1952, p. 38. 


This article is based on the statement that “there 
is a mechanistic way of operating group wise that 
may lead to efficiency, but not to sufficiency”. The 
author feels that any process used in conduct- 
ing activities should not be evaluated on a won or 
lost basis, but on desirable changes of behavior. 
Anyone reading this article could have his thinking 
directed towards the viewpoint that use of the 
democratic group coaching process might bring 
about the desirable behavior change of increased 
morale on both the individual and group level. A 
subsequent result could be a better won and lost 
record. 

The factors relative to the above process are 
presented in abbreviated outline form, and the phy- 
sical educator reviewing them will have good reason 
to pause and reflect on the manner in which he is 
conducting physical education activities. 

ARTNOLL L. WEGNER. 
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Who’s Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa 


Karl W. Bookwalter 


Karl W. Bookwalter was born in Bellevue, Ken- 
tucky, but spent most of his earlier years in 
Denver, Colorado. He began teaching in the 
Denver Public Schools in 1920 and received his a6 % 
A.B. degree from Denver University in 1925. 

Three years later, he was awarded the A.M. de- 

gree from Teachers College, Columbia University, " 

and in 1939 the Ed. D. degree from New York : be Tabu 
University. Brother 

Dr. Bookwalter has been with Indiana University Nationa 
since 1930. He is presently director of the Bureau x 
of Service and Research, School of Health, Physi- pare ot Neti 
cal Education, and Recreation, Indiana University. : es in thei 
He is active in professional and civic organizations, Meeting 
and his writings and contributions in the field of Ries 
physical education are both prolific and valuable. ional € 

Karl served as editor of The Physical Educator 
from 1943 to 1950. He is a life member: of the 
N.E.A., AAHPER and Phi Epsilon Kappa. Among ; The 
his professional recognitions are: Fellow in the 4 met for 
AAHPER; and in the Indiana Association of Califors 
HPER; election to the American Academy of age 
Physical Education; the Honor Award in Phi Epsi- ; Soviaic 
lon Kappa; and listed in Who’s Who in Education, : tary-Tre 
and Leaders in Education. It is an honor to recog- oo 1, 1952 
nize him. Prepared by C.O.J. The 


tion wk 
Lloyd Meredith Jones — 

Lloyd M. Jones was born in Attica, Kansas, and will de 
received his early education in that state. He lone 
received the A.B. degree from the University of increase 
Wichita, and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Educat 
Columbia University. He has served as a teacher $ pe 
in the public schools of Wichita, an instructor in a of fag 
physical education at Western Michigan State ie and, o} 
College, a professor of physical education at West through 
Virginia University, and at the present time is More 
professor of physical education at . Pennsylvania ; and ad 
State College. <= —— 


Dr. Jones has served on many committees of IN 





national importance, including the steering com- Brod 
mittee of the National Conference on Undergradu- 4 Be 

: " . and Br 
ate Professional Education in Health Education om Preside: 
and the National Conference on Graduate Study in ’ oe the Na 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- flower 


tion. He has been president of the Pennsylvania — 


office te 


HPER, vice-president of the Eastern district of the dent. 


AAHPER, vice president (Physical Education), ’ 

AAHPER, and president of the College Physical | 
Education Association. He is a Fellow in the AAH Broth 
PER and a member of the American Academy. honorec 
_ Lloyd has contributed articles to many state and , pein 
national professional publications. He is perhaps : ‘ Tening 
best known for his work in improving professional Hotel, | 
training practices. W. K. 
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NATIONAL ELECTION RESULTS 


Tabulation of the ballots resulted in the election of 
Brother W. K. Streit of the Cincinnati Alumni Chapter as 
National President of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity, and 
the election of Brother Carl E. Klafs, faculty sponsor of 
Chi Chapter, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
as National Vice-President. These two brothers will serve 
in their respective capacities until the National Council 
Meeting scheduled in 1954. Brother Earl W. Vornheder, 
retiring National President, assumes the position of Past 
National President and remains as a member of the Na- 
tional Council until the next election. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


The National Council of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
met for three days at the Mayflower Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, from April 4 to 6, and considered much of 
importance to the future of the fraternity. One of the 
most far-reaching decisions reached at the meeting was the 
provision of funds for the employment of a full-time Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The term of office will begin on September 
1, 1952 and will last for two years. 


The fraternity, the Council believed, has reached a posi- 
tion where it is impossible for a part-time secretary to do 
a satisfactory job. The new Secretary-Treasurer, to be an- 
nounced in the October issue of Black and Gold News, 
will devote his efforts toward building the membership and 
assisting collegiate and alumni chapters in improving 
chapter operations. He will also embark on a campaign to 
increase the non-member subscription list to The Physical 
Educator. Other projects will include the compilation of 
a directory of members of the fraternity, both alphabetically 
and geographically; the visitation of all chapters; extension 
of the fraternity on campuses of colleges and universities; 
and, organization of alumni chapters in various cities 
throughout the country. 

More complete information on recommendations made 
and adopted by the National Council will appear in the 
October issue of the Black and Gold News. 


INSTALLATION OF NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Brother W. K. Streit was installed as National President 
and Brother Carl E. Klafs was installed as National Vice- 
President on Sunday, April 6, 1952, at the last session of 
the National Council Meeting which was held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Los Angeles, California. Brother Earl W. 
Vornheder outgoing National President gave the oath of 
— to the new officers and became National Past Presi- 
ent. 


BROTHER CARL. F. TRIEB HONORED 


Brother Carl F. Trieb, former National President, was 
honored, not once, but twice during the National Council 
Meeting. On Sunday morning he was presented with a 
beautiful desk set which was suitably inscribed. That 
evening, at the Founder’s Day Banquet held at the Mayfair 
Hotel, he was presented with a scroll by National President 
W. K. Streit. Brother Trieb was National President of 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity from 1939 to 1948 and gave 
mightily of his time and energy in preserving the fraternity 
during the dark years of World War Il. He also was a 
stabilizing influence and did much in building upon founda- 
tion builded by Brother Dr. Carl B. Sputh, first National 
President. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Brother Trieb, and the 
small presentations were but tokens of our esteem and 
appreciation. May he display both of these awards so that 
those preparing for service in the profession may take 
notice and strive to emulate him in every way. Con- 
gratulations, Carl, and thanks again for a difficult job—well 
done! 


LAMBDA CHAPTER HOST AT JOINT INITIATION 


Lambda Chapter of UCLA was host chapter for the 
joint initiation held on April 4, 1952, in Los Angeles. A 
fine class of pledges was initiated by the initiation team 
composed of members of the Los Angeles Alumni Chapter. 
Participating in the initiation were members of Chi Chapter, 
Occidental College; Lambda Chapter, UCLA; Alpha Rho 
Chapter, Los Angeles State College; and, Sigma Alpha 
Chapter of the University of Southern California. All the 
delegates to the National Council Meeting attended and 
Brother R. R. Schreiber, National Secretary-Treasurer, 
gave a short address on the history and development of 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Chapter. 

Brother Dr. Carl H. Young, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at UCLA has been an inspiration to the group on 
his campus and Brother Wilfred Sutton, Lambda Chapter 
faculty sponsor, has generated a tremendous amount of in- 
terest and enthusiasm for Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 
The Los Angeles brothers are working together to make the 
fraternity a real source of professional stimulation for the 
faculty members and undergraduates alike. 


CINCINNATI ALUMNI DOES IT AGAIN 


The Cincinnati Alumni Chapter was host to the visiting 
brothers at the Midwest A. A. H. P. E. & R. Convention 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17 through 20. More than 
150 brothers attended a buffet luncheon provided by the 
Cincinnati Alumni Chapter and were treated to a fine time. 
It is getting to be one of the high spots on the convention 
program, and all of the brothers are looking forward to the 
announcement of the time and place for the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity Get-Together. 

In addition to the party, the Cincinnati Alumni Chapter, 
through the efforts of National President W. K. Streit, pro- 
vided a headquarters room for all visiting brothers at the 
Gibson Hotel. It was “the” meeting place for everyone 
and many of the brothers met old friends and made new 
ones. It takes a lot of doing to make this kind of fellow- 
ship work and if any one brother could be singled out 
to take the recognition it would be Brother Julius Amarant, 
Chairman of the Arrangements Committee—thanks a lot. 


SCHOLARSHIP KEY AWARDS 


There is still time for each chapter to apply for scholar- 
ship key awards for the high-average Senior. Application 
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blanks may be secured from the Central Office and after 
completion should be sent to the National Vice-President, 
Brother Carl E. Klafs, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California, whi is Chairman of the Standing 

on Education. If approved, the application is forwarded to 
the National Secretary-Treasurer, who in turn notifies the 
chapter or the brother of the decision of the Education 
Committee. 

Chapter officers should review the requirements for the 
scholarship key award and make every effort to award the 
key to the high-average senior at an appropriate affair before 
the end of the school year. All members are reminded that 
in addition to the high-average senior, any member who 
attains a coefficient point average of 8.0 (slightly higher 
than a B average) may be entitled to the purchase of this 
coveted key. 

Alumni members may be eligible for the key provided 
they have completed twenty-four hours of graduate work 
with a sufficiently high average. If interested, write the 
National Secretary-Treasurer at 3747 North Linwood 
Avenue, Indianapolis 18, Indiana, for a scholarship key 
blank and the requirements. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


GAMMA CHAPTER, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The month of February saw Gamma Chapter sponsor 
-a Barn Dance where all the brothers and their dates “swung 
out” with athletic gusto. Next came Bowling Party and the 
pins flew in all directions. March was filled with many 
activities—the pledging of a large class of neophytes. After 
Formal Initiation the chapter will sponsor a booth at the 
Annual Carnival of Temple University. Proceeds of the 
booth will go to charity. The Annual Dinner Dance is 
awaited eagerly and will climax a busy season. Newly 
elected officers include Bruce MacFarland, President; 
Gene Scholl, Vice-President; James Wright, Secretary; 
Robert Flynn, Treasurer; John Drury, Historian; and 
Russ Neiger, Corresponding Secretary. 


ETA CHAPTER, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Eta Chapter is enjoying another successful year. The 
Fall semester saw the chapter contribute a hilarious skit 
entitled “Mars Views Earth” to the annual college amateur 
show known as the All College Revue. The annual Barn 
Dance was successful, socially and financially. Two smokers 
were held to acquaint the new health and physical education 
majors with the fraternity and the members. Highlights 
of the second semester have been the “Stork Club” dance, 
the annual Dinner Dance, a chapter reunion, initiation 
ceremonies, and the annual picnic. 


KAPPA CHAPTER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The chapter has planned an active schedule for the re- 
mainder of the 1952 school year. The major project was 
the Midwest Physical Education Convention at Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Kappa Chapter sent two carloads of brothers to 
these meetings and the information they brought back 
helped to extend our knowledge and interest in the pro- 
fession. A Policy Committee was organized to set up an 
over-all program for Kappa Chapter. It is hoped to 
standardize meetings and build a better pledge class pro- 
gram. A Newsletter is being developed and will be sent 
to all brothers, including alumni. A Merit Award is also 
being set up for the chapter’s outstanding brother. One of 
* the highlights yet to occur is the banquet to honor Dean 
Edmonson of the School of Education who is scheduled to 
retire at the end of the present year. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


The Spring Semester found Lambda Chapter starting off 
slowly but moving into high gear as the semestef pro- 
gressed. The highlights of the semester were: 


February—Business meeting and special election 
of officers 


March—Informal Spring Social (wives and dates 
invited ) 

April—Founder’s Day Dinner and 4-way initia- 
tion with Chi Chapter, Occidental College; 
Sigma Alpha Chapter, University of Southern 
California; and Alpha Rho Chapter, Los 
Angeles State College. Lambda Chapter served 
as host and the Los Angeles Alumni chapter 
conducted the initiation ceremonies. 


May—Alumni Day—all former students in phy- 
sical education invited for annual U.C.L.A. 
Spring practice football game and buffet dinner 
with Lambda Chapter serving as host. Also in 
May—Business meeting and election of officers 
for the 1952-53 year. 


Lambda Chapter looks back to a grand and eventful year 
and wishes all graduating brothers every success in their 
respective fields of endeavor. 


TAU CHAPTER, The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


The members of Tau Chapter took an active part in the 
annual College Day festivities and set up a display in the 
Physical Education Building. The brothers also acted as 
hosts and guides for the visitors to the campus. The chapter 
has sponsored several “mixers” which has resulted in better 
relations between the two departments. Guest speakers have 
been invited to talk at each regular meeting and the 
speakers have been very interesting and have helped to 
maintain good attendance at all meetings. With the con- 
tinued sponsorship of Brother Carlos Wear we expect to 
extend our activities and thus establish Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity as a leader on the campus. 


CHI CHAPTER, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


New officers elected for the 1952-53 school year included 
Brothers David Herman, President; Richard Wells, Vice- 
President; Herbert Hill, Secretary; and Albert Padilla, 
Treasurer. Plans are well underway for the forthcoming 
water carnival to be held on May 2, 1952, in the Occidental 
College pool. Chi Chapter took an active part in the 
AAHPER convention held in Los Angeles the week of 
April 7. Brothers acted as workers, guides and committee 
members for a variety of activities. 


PSI CHAPTER, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 


Psi Chapter has continued supplying half-time entertain- 
ment at all home basketball games. Some activities demon- 
strated have been floor hockey, boxing glove basketball and 
girls basketball. The chapter has also had charge of the 
concession stands at home games and the treasury has 
benefited considerably. An initiation is planned for May 
6th and other events include the Founder’s Day picnic, a 
sports night fund raising program in the gymnasium and 
operation of concession stands at the home track and field 
meets. A Spring banquet will climax the activities of 
the year with the awarding of the Freeman trophy and 
the Scholarship Key. 
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ALPHA BETA CHAPTER, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Alpha Beta Chapter has undertaken the project of hang- 
ing pictures of the athletic teams in the corridors of Recrea- 
tion Hall. The chapter has offered the services of the 
brothers to Brother Eugene Wettstone, Gymnastic Coach, 
to assist in the running of the Olympic Tryouts on April 
25 and 26. The Scholarship Key will be awarded to the 
senior with the highest scholastic average. 


ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington 


Alpha Gamma Chapter has been busy completing the 
furnishing of the study and reading room in Bohler Gym- 
nasium. This room is used by all physical education majors 

_and has proved to be highly appreciated by everyone. The 
funds from operation of the concession stand at the basket- 
ball games enabled us to purchase a typewriter, a few 
lounge chairs and a number of magazine subscriptions. The 
room was given a thorough cleaning and paint job and is 
ready for another year. 


ALPHA EPSILON CHAPTER, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

The chapter has been busy with the reorganization of 
pledging procedures and encouragement of members to 
remain alert and active in fraternal affairs. The chapter 
has operated a concession stand at all home basketball 
games; started a Coaching Clinic; and will sponsor the 
annual Spring Bowl Foodball Game. The Coaching Clinic 
brings outstanding coaches of various sports to the campus 
for a discussion of coaching techniques. The brothers 
participate in the clinic and as a result are getting valuable 
hints which will come in useful when they get out on their 
first jobs. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


The chapter is furnishing a club room to be used 
mutually by the chapter members and those in the Letter- 
men’s Club. Members of the chapter acted as hosts and 
guides on the tour of the new million-dollar Fieldhouse 
which was just completed. The main fund raising project 
of the year was ushering at the home hockey games. This 
has been an annual project for the past three years and 
provides the main source of income for the treasury. A 
Spring party is being planned in conjunction with Delta 
Psi Kappa, a sorority for women physical education majors. 
Following this event will be the annual Spring picnic at 
the home of our sponsor Leonard R. Marti. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER, Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


The chapter sponsored a social gathering in Raleigh, 
N. C., and invited the members of the Girls’ Physical 
Education Club. After dinner we went to the Brooks’ 
Recreation Center for a skating and bowling party. The 
occasion was enjoyed by all and will undoubtedly be re- 
peated. Alpha Lambda Chapter is making plans for a 
baseball clinic to be held on the day of our first Saturday 
home baseball game. Coach Earl Coombs of Duke Uni- 
versity will assist our baseball coach, Taylor Sanford, in 
handling this clinic. Our annual Founder's Day Banquet 
was held on April 12. 


ALPHA NU CHAPTER, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Alpha Nu Chapter has planned an active schedule for 

this semester and has held meetings with lectures and 
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movies on major problems and activities in the area of 
health and recreation. Election of officers has been com- 
pleted and we expect to initiate fifteen new members some- 
time in late April or May. With these new members we 
will regain some of our lost strength and plan to enlarge 
our scope of activities. 


ALPHA XI CHAPTER, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Alpha Xi Chapter has carried on a variety of activities 
during this second semester, but the one of most interest, 
we believe, is our initiation plan. We intend to hold our 
initiation and follow it with a dinner. Several prominent 
guests will speak at this occasion and the affair will be 
followed by a sports demonstration. We believe that this 
is a new idea in Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity and would 
welcome inquiries about it from other collegiate chapters 
who are interested. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


The membership of Alpha Pi Chapter has been busy 
making money. Brother Charles Ertell has done a fine 
job in setting up a work roster, which included every 
member, where every member shared the work behind the 
concessions counter at home basketball games. We took in 
more than $1,000.00 and will finish the school year with a 
balance sufficient to underwrite the 1952-53 program. 
Brother Paul C. Marx, Co-sponsor, has supervised this 
project, and he and Ertell deserve much credit for its 
success. 

Alpha Pi Chapter began the school year of 1951-52 with 
a membership of ten students and three staff members, how- 
ever, an early initiation brought the roster up to a total of 
twenty-seven. We expect to lose approximately seven mem- 
bers by graduation and will have a fine nucleus to build on. 
We have issued bids to a total of thirty-two students, and 
we expect a minimum of twenty-two of these to respond 
favorably to the invitation. The majority of these thirty- 
two prospects are freshmen, sophomores, and juniors, and 
the strength of our group should be considerably increased, 
both in number and in influence on the campus. We 
should begin the school year of 1952-53 with a member- 
ship of approximately thirty-five active student members. 


ALPHA RHO CHAPTER, Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Alpha Rho Chapter is becoming increasingly active and 
is making a good name in this area for the fraternity and 
the profession. We are now in the process of selecting 
pledges for the ’52 pledge group. We have begun to 
present national decals to the chapters and are in charge of 
concessions during the home games. 


Our calendar of events follows: 
December—Initiation of new members 


January—Dinner Meeting, meeting at home of 


Dr. Reeves 

February—Business meeting and installation of 
new officers 
Sports Night at Hollywood High School 
Sponsored an orientation meeting for the majors 
and minors 

March—Group photograph for college annual 
Business meeting and demonstration of sport- 
ing goods and athletic equipment at local 
concern 


April—Founder’s Day Banquet. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 3 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity Research Fellowship 


A research fellowship of $500.00 will be awarded biennially on a competitive 
basis to the member of the fraternity who submits the research proposal offering 
most promise as a contribution in the field of health, physical education, recreation 
or allied area. It is immaterial whether the research is to be submitted in fulfillment 
of a thesis requirement or whether it is undertaken to search for an answer to a 
pressing problem connected with one’s work. 

The first fellowship will be awarded on or about January 1, 1953. Applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the fraternity research committee by November 1, 1952. 
For application blanks and further information contact any member of the committee 
listed below: 


Dr. Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State College, Chairman 
Dr. Kart W. Booxwatter, Indiana University 

Dr. H. STEvE Brown, Southern Methodist University 

Dr. FREDERICK W. Cozens, University of California, Berkeley 
Dr. Paut A. Hunsicker, University of Michigan 

Dr. C. H. McCtoy, State University of Iowa 

Dr. BEN Massey, University of Maryland 

Dr. J. Grove Wo tr, University of Wisconsin 
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